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IN THE POULTRY YARD 








THE INDIAN RUNNER DUCK IS A 
GREAT BIRD. 


ors 


Seme Points of Interest About These 
Qreat Egg Producers. 


There are three standard varieties 
of ladian Runner ducks, viz., the Eng- 
lish Standard, American Standard and 
White. The first are dark fawn and 
white, with darker markings on the 
fawn color, and the drakes have green 
and bronze on head and tail, and are 
known as the “Penciled Indian Run- 
ners.” The second are light fawn and 
white, ducks and drakes alike, except 
the fawn color in the drake is a little 
darker. The White, as the name indi- 
cates, are pure white. There are pure- 
breds in each line, the type and gener- 
al characteristics of the fowls being 
the same, differing only in color. They 
all have the erect, alert, racy appear- 
amce typical of this breed, with slen- 
der necks, and the graceful outlines, so 
mach admired. As to their many fine 
qualities, sach as quick growth, early 





A GOOD 


| 


maturity and great 
they are all alike, the only choice 
img the color, and that is a matter 
individual taste. The White 
a new variety, scarce, and, of 
more expensive than the others. 
hatching the eggs, chicken hens 
used or an incubator, as these d 
seldom want to sit, my experience 
with quite a number developing but 
two so inclined. Their time is ali given 
to laying and it is conceded by all that 
they are the greatest layers on earth. 
As'to the quality of the eggs they are 
the best, while in size they are un- 
equaled. 

There has been a great demand for 
these ducks im the last few years, and 
as the supply was rather limited and 
prices were high, unscrupulous deal- 
ers sold ducks that were mixed, the 


tHe 


with fowls that are worthless and 
causing disappointment and dissatis- 
faction to the owners on account of 


grels and start again, as the good ones 
are the kind to keep. 

Ducks are creatures of habit, quick 
to learn their feeding and sleeping 
places, and are not hard to control, 
all staying together. They bear 
finement well and are 
half gallon of 
with a little 


to 

reach all parts; when done 
the feathers- and down are dry and’ 
e off together, leaving a beauti- 
cleaned fowl with flesh sweet, 
makes a dish fit to set before a king. 


coming more popular every day, and 





vor, which fried, stewed or roasted, 
The Indian Runner ducks are be- 


as they are really fine they are hold- 
ing their own when given a fair trial. 
—Mrs. J. C. McDonald, in Progressive 
Farmer. 





SILAGE FOR EENS. 


Silage, warmed with boiling water 
when necessary, is a good green feed 
for the fowls. No other green stuff 
need be provided. Then skimmilk in 
abundance is a cheap substitute for 
beef scraps. The most important thing 





is the scratching floor, on which the 
hens can hunt for their corn, oats and 


cuse 60 per cent of the hens to lay 
through the winter. 


FACTS ABOUT GAPES. 


Chicks raised on old ground, or low 
swampy places are peculiarly liable 
to gapes. If it is not possibie to put 
chicks on fresh ground, plenty of lime 
should be used to purify old yards and 
discourage the gape worm. Cleaning 
up old yards and cleaning and disin- 
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Some advise using a little turpen- 
tine in the drinking water to prevent 
gapes. We get betier results using 
turpentine in the feed. A scant tea- 
spoonful of turpentine to a quart of 
feed is about right. A little copperas 
in the drinking water and onions in 
the feed will help to prevent gapes.— 
Fannie M. Wood, in Inland Farmer. 


WASH EGGS FOR HATCHING. 








Don’t think for a moment that it 
won’t do any harm to neglect washing 
the eggs when the broody hen breaks 
one. When an egg is broken, its con- 
tents coat the shell of the others and 
prevent the very necessary passing of 
the air through them, besides poison- 
ing the air in the nest. The embryo 
chick must have pure air either un- 
der the hen or in the incubator. 


IMPROVING POULTRY. — 


There are three practical ways to 
improve poultry. One is to buy a mat- 
ing or two of well-bred birds and uce 
their eggs for hatching. This is an ex- 
peditious, comparatively inexpensive 
and satisfactory method. If it will cost 
too much money, buy two or three 
settings of eggs from some good, rep- 
utable breeder. Mark the chickens 
hatched and start next year's flock 
with these. 

This method is a litile slow, but of- 











KEEPING FOWLS TAME, 





There is a good and a bad feu 
connected with having 


fowls may be picked 
out scaring the rest of the. 
the other hand, tame fowls are aj 
ed to eat out of the hand, receiye 
tra feed on account of their 




























citable hens are, as a rule, poor layer 
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Tentelephones for each 
hundred persons. 


Nearly one rural tele 
phone to every two farms. 


Reasonable rates fitted 
to the various needs of 
the whole people. 


Telephone ——_ 
— 


_ Policy—prompt serv- 
ice. 


f 


America’s Telephones Lead the World 
with the Best Service at the Lowest Cost. 








aliens 


Suieey and tender, and a delicious fla- 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CC 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy One System  ._ Universal & 


One telephone for ea 
undred persons. 


Practically no te 


phones on the farms. 


Unreasonable rates 
bitrarily made without 
to various 


Bvt Paper. 


- Policy—when 
turn comes. 
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| CREAM 


yow 10 PRODUCE CLEAN MILK. 


jmpure milk will be the result if 
utmost precautions are not taken 
jp handling it, and impure milk neces- 
sarily. means that its products will 
also be impure and have very poor 
geeping qualities. It should be borne 
jp mind that all contamination de- 
‘pends upon some form of bacteria, 
ghich are present everywhere and 
‘yhich multiply very rapidly under 
‘grtain conditions and temperatures. 
Wik is absolutely free from bacteria 
ai the moment it is secreted by the 
healthy udder, says Farmer’s Guide. 
faking this to be true and 
qntamination depends upon some 
furm. of bacterial growth, it is at 
once apparent that the precautions 
necessary are to prevent, as much as 
possible, the bacteria coming in con- 
tact with the milk. and to make the 
conditions for their growth and mul- 
tiplication as unfavorable as possible. 
It is impossible, of course, to wholly 
avoid bacteria coming in contact with 
the milk, but they may be generally 
feduced in numbers by simple precau- 
tins that may be adopted on any 


a 


*it may at once be stated that an 
‘Increase in cleanliness will reduce 
this bacterial contamination -and~ in 
order, to understand this it is neces- 
gary to consider the point to which 
| attention shouldbe especially ‘direct- 
ed. One of the largest sourcés of 
/tacterial contaminatién~ is the . dirt 
Which accumulates on: the cow. This 
being true it naturally follows that 
‘wm efficient means of reducing the 
Bamber of bacteria in milk is to clean 
eve: She should be groomed ‘as 
7 e uently as possible and«inm tio case 
should dirt be allowed ‘to accumulate 
‘eher skin. The leng hairs ‘on the 
end of the tail are particularly liable 
w become contaminated and 
should. be especially guarded: It is 
pometimes a custom, although regard- 
@i-as cruel by many, to cut off the 
long hairs on the tail and around the 
mae fatks, thus reducing ~ greatly the 
wacuance of filth eollecting on*her skin. 
The greater the attention to cleanli- 
Mess in this respect the more satis- 
factory the results. 
~The dairy barn, and _particularly 
shere the milking is done, should be 
Kept in as clean.a condition as pos- 
fille. The habit of removing the 
ws-to a separate milking room is 
mnie Which is undoubtediy very useful 
ni reducing the chance of bacterial 
contamination. 

Itis desirable that the place where 
all ‘nianure and barnyard’ refiise is 
placed be removed as far as. possible 
from the milking stall and no stag- 
“Malt water should be allowed near-the 
barn. Manure is not only a source of 
bacteria, but is a.great breeding place 
for flies, which are a great nuisance. 
One fly falling into the milk pail ‘has 
been known to’ be capable of ‘intro- 
ducing 250,000 bacteria in milk. 

Especial care should bé “taken in 
Tegard to the condition of: those who 
fo the milking or -have anything to 
fo with handling the milk. Special 
tlothing should be worn. during the 
milking period. That the milker 
should carefully wash his hands be- 
fore entering upon the duty of milk- 
ing is taken as a matter of course. 

The milk utensils should be thor- 
oughly. scrubbed with hot water con- 

ing washing powder and should 
be scalded in boiling water, 
aid, without rinsing in cold water, 
ome be turned upside down and al- 
to stand in the sun and air un- 
—oonpree = use, and in no case 
, e i 
scalding y be wiped with a rag after 
4s bacterial growth and multipli- 
nh depend largely upon tempera- 
it is necessary that this tempera- 
be avoided as much as possible. 
© temperature at which the maxi- 
ow growth occurs seems to be near 
egrees F., and- many grow best 
oom * 95 degrees. It is quite evt- 
hot * at these temperatures should 

a. retained in the milk after the 

uk-has been drawn from the cow, 
it it.should be reduced immediately 

*temperature which will not favor 


that | 


this | 





this growth. This can be done by 
means of placing the milk can in 
water and stirring the milk so that 
it may come in contact with the sur- 
face of the can as much as possible, 
and if ice can be used in the water 
which surrounds the can it will great- 
ly facilitate the cooling. 

Many dairymen think it necessary 
to asrate the milk to ‘get rid of the 
so-called animal odors. The milk has 
a certain odor which is removed by 
the aeration, but if contaminations 
are reduced to the minimum there 
will be little necessity for aeration 
and animal odors would be very 
slight. But under any circumstances; 





the DAiny News 


It is the purpose to make of this 
show the annual “round up” of the 
herds that have shown in the various 
circuits of this enormous country 
where judges of national and inter- 
national reputation ‘may pass upon 
them and send the cattle to their 
home farms for the season in such 
accredited form as \will establish for- 
ever a national roll of merit for the 
winners. Let no-man‘ who is desir- 
ous of breeding on “lines best calcu- 
lated to improve and maintain the 
standing ofhis* breed be at all timid 
about leading his cattle into the na- 
tional ring, as comparison is the only 
safe and-sure-method to arrive at cer- 
tain knowledge of whither you are 
drifting; and you can never accom- 
plish anything by staying at home. 





THE END OF THE COW. 


Once more that bulwark of civiliza- 
tion and friend of humanity, the cow, 
is threatened with the-loss of her job. 
The story of synthetic milk comes 


tl 








A FINE PAIR. 


whether the milk is aerated or not, 
immediate cooling is an important 


; factor in the keeping power of the 


product. 





NATIONAL DAIRY SHOW 1914 


In making the first announcement 
of the 1914 National Dairy Show, we 
will advise that the dates of the show 
are October 22d to October 3ist in- 
clusive, and then briefly outline a-few 
matters of interest to the cattle 
breeders. 

The Holstein Association is putting 
up special. purses amounting to $1,500 
for this great breed of cattle. The 
Jersey Cattle Club at their meeting 
May 6th decided to increase their 
special prizes to $1,000 for their favo- 
rites. The Guernsey Club, taking sim- 
ilar action at their meeting May 16th, 
raised specials for their breed up to 
$1,000. This makes for these three 
breeds of cattle a possible winning in 
cash of nearly $9,000; justifiable ex- 
pense money for the cost of maintain- 
ing a’ show herd but from the view 
point of what the show yard does for 
a breed, small enough compared by 
the number of breeders devoting time 
and cattle to the upbuilding of their 
favorites with those who get the ben- 
efit of the good done at fairs and 
shows for a breed. Apart, however, 
from the cash money received for this 
most valuable advertising work, the 
breeders who do come to the national 
with cattle of sufficient quality and 
condition to enable them to carry 
home with them the ribbons awarded 
at this the closing show of the year, 
carry away with them that which has 


more lasting value and more real im-/ 
mediate value than all of the money}. 
arded. ‘ 


aw 





again, this time with the assurance 
that it is not only a possibility but a 
commercial reality. The soy bean is 
the basis of the new product which is 


} to wipe out our dairy industry and 


give the dear people a product equal 
to milk and free from any of the 
dangers charged to that maligned 
product. We suggesct that those who 
own cows should not be in a rude 
hurry to‘get rid of them because of 
its roseate promises. Such things as 
synthetic milk, meat, eggs and other 
foods have been heard-of in the past, 
and still humanity has kept right on 
digesting the products of the cow, the 
hog and the-hen. It will be found 
that nature’s laboratory for the prep- 
aration of these foods is better and 
more economical than any pile of 
bricks and mortar and metal and 
glass that man can erect. Some day 
we confidently expect a scientist to 
arise and propose to hypnotize hu- 
manity into thinking that one of its 
regular meals has been consumed 
each day so as to make the food sup- 
ply go around. Talking of cows re- 
minds us of the government figures 
on the cost of production. As the offt- 


cial valuation of heifers and cows over |} 


15% months old is considerably be- 
low what it cost to produce one a 
year old we see what a tremendous 
loss the whole cow-raising industry 
is to our nation. Clearly it ought to 
be squelched or squashed, or what- 








ever the correct official term may 
be. And this reminds us that a gov- 
ernment lecturer shows how a cer-. 
tain dairy composed of cows worth 
about $47. apiece gave niilk worth $121 
apiece in a year. That variety of 
cows may bé available to thé Depari- 
ment of Agriculture but .they are 
mighty scarce in this territory. They 
must have been bought at a fire or 
bankrupt sale, aa they could not have 
been raised for any such figure, ac- 
cording to the official estimates. And 
that reminds us—but perhaps we have 
said too much already.—National 
Stockman and Farmer. 


—_— 


SKIMMILK CALF $8.45, 


An experiment at the University of 
lilinois shows that $3.45 worth: of 
milk will grow a calf. The sale value 
of the milk fed the calvés used in the: 
experiment was as follows: 150 
pounds of whole milk at $1.50 per 
100, $2.25; 400 pounds of skimmilk at 
80 cents per 100, $1.20; total, $3.45. 

“And those prices of milk ate lib- 
eral,” says the station bulletin, “espe- 
cially as they are paid at the farm, 
and no money or labor is expended in 
hauling the milk to market. It is 
not so expensive to grow a calf as 
the dairymen have thought. The 
grain and hay consumed by heifers 
of high quality will give much better 
returns than the same feed fed to 
cows.” 





The .forest service has been re- 
quested to co-operate with the port 
authorities of Coos Bay, Washington, 
in planting to control shifting sand 
dunes. oe 
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Cow-Ea 


Frevents Ticks. 


x Cattle and Horses 
g— Milk ced More Money for you. 
fae with a - rg cows in Fo) 
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TRIAL OFFER 


EAS an for 
sporty sand forConada: 
above Trial Offer, $1.50. 

Satisfaction or Money Back. 
CARPENTEAMOS TON co. 
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Cattle 


SAVE THE MANURE. 


No good farmer, especially if he has 
been reading the bulletins of the In- 
dustrial Congress, the small farm book 
or the agricultural papers and bul- 
letins can have any doubts as to the 
value of the manure from his livestock. 
Simply to impress it more strongly let 
us repeat that the manure from every 
well fed cow upon the farm, if proper- 
ly taken care of and applied to the 
soil, is worth 8 cents for each day’s 
supply while that from every work an- 
imal is worth 10 cents. Then if we 
have five head of cattle upon our 
farm each day they are scattering 
over the pastures and lot about 40 
cents worth of fertilizer. If we real- 
ize that each day there was being scat- 
tered over our fields 40 cents we would 
be pretty apt to take some steps to- 
wards picking it up and saving it. 
Some times we partly realize this and 
during the winter months make some 
attempt towards saving the manure 
from our live stock, but when spring 








comes we get too busy. Besides, we} 


think it is too late to apply the manure 





it or neglect it altogether. Saving ma- 
nure is subject to two serious objec- 
tions. First the additional handling 
adds very much to its cost and second- 
ly, without special preparation ma- 
nure so saved nearly always under- 
goes a loss that detracts very greatly 
from its value. You can’t afford to 
lose sight of 10 cents each day for 
every head of work stock or cattle 
that you have upon your farm, so get 
busy every day in the year and save it. 
—Bulletin No. 7, Texas Industrial 
Congress. 





A DUAL PURPOSE BREED, 





There is no special dairy tempera- 
ment in the ordinary meaning of the 
word temperament; nor is there a spe- 
cial beef temperament. A _ hustling 
Hereford on a Western ranch is of the 
Same temperament as a hustling Hol- 
stein in an Eastern farmer’s barn, eat- 
ing all that is before her and lowing 
for more. Furthermore, a breed of 
cattle that is now used and has been 
purposely. used in the production of 
both milk and meat products for years 
with marked success and profit along 
both lines must be a dual-purpose 
breed. The term dual-purpose is of 
recent origin. I find no definition of 





Yorkshire, 1,010 pounds; Durham or 
Shorthorn, 1,140 pounds. As reported, 
the Friesian “appeared to be in very 
poor condition, but they fattened rap- 
idly when dry.” 

A German residing in Utica, N. Y., 
where he was engaged in butchering 
once said to me, “I have butchered 
thousands of Friesian cattle in Europe. 
They make the best beef in the world.” 
In his enthusiasm on discovering that 
I handled this breed he may have been 
somewhat extravagant in his expres- 
sion, although he was regarded by his 
neighbors as a man whose statements 
were reliable. 

I scarcely need quote Professor 
Roberts. Before the New York State 
Dairymen’s association he calmly 
said: “I ate of the beef (Friesian) for 
three weeks and of the English beef 
for two and while (the former was) 
not so fat as the Shorthorn it was to 
my taste superior.” 

It will appear from the above state- 
ments that there is no incompatibility 
in the production of dairy products and 
of veal and beef by one and the same 
breed. Quality of the products in 
either case depends somewhat on the 
foot consumed in the process of pro- 
duction. Nor can large and profitable 
production either of milk or beef be 





, ~~ 
It appears that a somewhat 


condition, though not to such ap a 


tent, takes place in the animal wha 
the beef functions B 4 in abe 
Under the latter condition many gp, 
will consume, as it were, the fee.) 
their intestines and in their ’ 
and the very muscles themselves in on 
der to produce milk—S. Hoxie @ 
“Holstein-Friesian Register.” 


COW, MILKER, YIELD, 


A heavy yielding Holstein- 
cow freshened early in December ang 
was milked by man No. 1. After gey. 
eral weeks he went away for a yag,. 
tion. Man No, 2 took charge of th 
milking. The cow responded 
gave as much as 81.4 pounds of 
a day. Her highest day previous 
this was 70 pounds. 

Man No. 1 returned after a shor 
time and again took charge of th 
milking. The cow began to decline 
in production at once and fed) as low 
as 64.2 pounds of milk a day. Afier 
six days man No, 2 took charge of the 
milking, and the cow began to make 
an increase in the flow of milk. By. 
dently No. 1 could not get the cow 
respond to his milking as well as’map 
No. 2, who is a Swiss boy still on 
the job. 





to our land as the crops have already 
started. It is true that manure should 
be applied to land some time in ad- 
vance of the growing crop to get the 
maximum results, but that is no rea- 
s0n why we should neglect it. If the 
growing crop does not reap the full 
benefit future crops will and manure 
is never so safe as when upon the 
ground it is destined to benefit. Every 
day it is kept upon the surface, un- 
less extraordnary care is taken with 
it, it is losing. But some say it will 
not do to apply manure to the growing 
crop. It will burn it and injure in- 
stead of benefitting it. It is true that 
this is very often the effect of applying 
fresh manure to growng crops, but the 
reason of this is because the manure 
was not properly applied. Usually it 
is applied with a shovel in which case 
it is almost impossible to distribute it 
evenly. As a consequence it remains 
in lumps and the roots of plants ac- 
cumulating in these lumps are in- 
jured when dry weather comes. This 
is the same objection to applying any 
manure when it is not equally dis- 
tributed throughout the soil. If the 
manure is completely pulverized, how- 
ever and scattered evenly over the soil 
such ill effects will not be apparent 
unless excessive quantities are used. 
When equally distributed it is always 
safe and beneficial to distribute ma- 
nure at the rate of from three to five 
loads per acre at any stage of the 
crops growth, provided the crop is not 
injured by the teams or wagons dis- 
tributing it. When so used, however, 
it is well to distribnte, say about 100 
pounds of acid phosphate for each 


load of manure. - But even if we do not 


want to put the manure upon the 
growing crop there is always some 
land upon a farm upon which it can 
safely be distributed and we had 
much better do this than try to save 


READY FOR MARKET. 


it, yet intelligently used in accord 
with the general meaning of compound 
words in the English language it ap- 
plies correctly to the Friesian breed of 
North Holland, the Holstein-Friesian 
breed of America. 

The evidences of this fact are over- 
whelming, although in this country 
the breed is mainly used for the pro- 
duction of dairy products and veal. 
My nearest neighbor is a dealer in veal 
calves. Referring to this fact he re- 
cently said to me. “The Holstein for 
veal has got all other breeds beaten 
to a frazzle.” A like conclusion may 
be drawn from a series of tests made 
on the estate of the King of Wurten- 
burg from 1832 to 1865. Thirteen 
breeds, including the Swiss, Polled 
Yorkshire, Durham or Shorthorn, and 
Friesian, were employed in these tests. 
“The average weights of calves of 
these breeds slaughtered at four weeks 
old were: Friesian, $4 pounds; Swiss, 
94 pounds; Polled Yorkshire, 85 
pounds; Durham, 80 pounds. The Frie- 
sian was preferred “for its smaller 
bone and its readiness to fatten.” This 
readiness to fatten is evidently due to 
the extreme constitutional vigor of the 
breed, not to any pecular tempera- 
ment. 

Several years ago I fatted a four- 
year-old bull of this breed that had be- 
come useless for service. The butcher 
to whom I sold him told me he had 
never killed a better beef. I pur- 
chased several pounds of it and found 
it to be well bled with white fat, 
clear and sweet of excellent flavor. 
By the way, this butcher was a Welch- 
man, who had butchered in London 
and in other large cities. 

Full-aged cows during their period 
of milking when weighed on the Wur- 
tenburg estates, to which I have be- 
fore referred averaged: Friesian, 1,200 








pounds; Swiss, 1,225 pounds; Polled 


; 
; 


brought about by illiberal feeding. The 
full energy and activity of the milk- 
ing functions in one and of the flesh 
producing functions in the other cage 
must be sustained. 

No one has the right to expect an 
extremely large or profitable yield of 
both beef and dairy products from the 
same animal at one and the same time. 
It may be that those who deny the im- 
practicability of dual-purpose cattle 
do expect this dual production simul- 
taneously, but. it is an absurdity to do 
so. The machinery for milk produc- 
tion is widely separate in most of its 
features from that of beef production. 
The former is periodically dormant— 
dead so far as production is concerned. 





CALVES AND GROWTH. 





Keep the young calves growing. 
Give them a little bran every day. A 
mixture of oats and corn makes 
feed, especially when clover and a 
falfa hay is available for rough feed 

If you intend to make first-class 
cows from your heifers, feed well 
while they are carrying their frst 
calf, and don’t neglect to 
them. Show them that you are thet 
friend. 

Get them to like you, and then they 
will respond when you come 
with the milk-pail. There is more it 
the handling of a young heifer thal 
many farmers are aware of. 
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and see how easy you can 
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THIS FINE SHETLAND PONY FREE 


HURRY! — WHO WANTS HIM? — SEND TODA! 
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“‘My Name Is Billy” 
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GROWING CAULIFLOWER. 


The requirements for growing cauli- 
fower are rich soil, an ample supply 
of moisture and thorough cultivation 
during the growing period. A lack of 
moisture during the hot summer 
months is responsible for most of the 
failures with cauliflower, as it will 
geldom do well during hot, dry weath- 
er. This drawback can be overcome 
largely, however, by making the plant- 
ings to head either before or after the 
hot summer months. Then during long 
dry spells the plants should be wat- 
ered freely. A location where the soil 
js low and moist will always be of 
great advantage in the growing of 
cauliflower, says American Cultivator. 

For the early crop the seed should 





pustules, which later enlarge, become 
of irregular shape and amber color 
with yellow ceniers. Infected seed show 
yellow diseased blotches or are entire- 
ly yellowed and shriveled. 
Nature of Loss. 
Both diseases cause serious losses 
in the snap bean trade. Diseased pods 
are unmarketable and must be sorted 
out. Ifa few slightly spotted pods are 
packed in a basket, the disease may 
spread during shipment, causing ad- 
ditional loss and necessitating extra 
sorting before the beans can be sold to 
| the consumer. In the seed bean trade 
‘all beans must be hand-picked to get 
out the discolored diseased seeds. 
From 15 to 30 per cent of diseased 
beans are frequently sorted out, in- 
volving heavy loss of beans as well as 
the cost of sorting. Diseased beans 
used for seed usually give a poor 
stand and result in the production of 
a badly diseased crop. 





have been started in the house or in a 
hotbed. When the second leaves are | 
well started, transplant the plants into | 
more roomy boxes where they can | 
stand three inches apart each way. | 
Provide them with plenty of fresh air 
and sunshine in order to encourage 
the forming of strong stock plants. 
Plow the soil freely and get it into 
4 fine, loose condition, then set the | 
plants out in the garden as soon as | 
the weather will permit. Set them | 
about 20 inches apart each way. Keep | 
the soil about them fine and loose at | 
ali times during the growing period in | 
order that it may restrain all the | 
moisture present. Water frequently if 
the weather turns off dry. | 
For the late crop of cauliflower sow | 
the seed thinly in a seed bed the last | 
of May, and when the plants attain a 
good size set out into the garden the 
game as for the early crop. If the soil | 
is not sufficiently moist at the time of | 
transplanting,. the plants should be | 
kept well watered until they have 
made a good start. This point of sup- 
plying moisture freely to cauleflower 


plants is a vital one and very essen- |, 


tial for success. 

When the heads begin to form, break 
the leaves or tie them back with twine 
over the heads in order to protect them 
from the direct rays of the sun. 


TWO SERIOUS BEAN DISEASES. 





Anthracnose and Blight Caused a Gar- 
den and Field Loss in Michigan 
Estimated at or 20 
per cent of the Crop 

in 19138. 


The blight and anthracnose of gar- 
den and field beans caused a loss in 
Michigan alone estimated at $2,000,000 
or 20 per cent of the crop of 1913. This 
state does not stand alone for similar 
conditions obtain in other bean-grow- 
ing sections. It is becoming more dif- 
ficult each year to secure bean seed 
free from one or both of these dis- 
tases. In view of these - facts, it is 
highly important that the diseases be 
More thoroughly recognized and that 
the best available methods of control, 
some of which must be begun in the 
tarly cultivation of the plants, be un- 
derstood and put into practice. 

Cause of Bean Anthracnose. 

Bean anthracnose is caused by a 
fingus which attacks the stems, 
leaves, pods and seeds of the plants. 
On the stems and leaf veins it causes 
@ongated, sunken, dark-red cankers, 
MMmetimes killing young plants and 
Often producing deformed and yel- 

ed leaves. Rounded or irregular 
finken spots with a slightly raised 
tim are produced on the pods. The 
ots.usually have pink centers sur- 
Munded by a darker reddish border. 
Ih severe cases the pods may be en- 
¥ covered by the sores and pro- 
ho seed. In other cases the 
penetrates the pods and enters 

seed, causing dark, sunken specks 

® spots. In these diseased seed as 
Well as in the refuse from diseased 
the fungus is propagated from 

m to season. 
Cause of Bean Blight. 

The bean blight differs from an- 
thtacnose in several ways. It is caus- 
“t by a bacterial organism. On the 
it produces irregular, diseased 
Which at first have a water- 
ed appearance, later dry out and 
*me brown and brittle. The en- 
Margin or half of a leaflet is often 

» On the pods the disease 
as slightly raised and watery! 





Control Measures. 

It has been conclusively demonstrat- 
ed that anthracnose can be avoided by 
a careful system of seed selection. 
Save seed from perfectly healthy pods, 
selected with great care for entire ab- 
sence of spotting. Carefully keep them 
away from diseased pods, shell by 
hand to avoid reinfection, and plant on 
clean land. Pull and burn any plants 
showing disease. By planting the seed 
thus secured enough disease-free seed 
can be secured to plant the whole crop. 

In the absence of such disease-free 
seed (1) secure for planting, seed hay- 
ing the least possible amount of dis- 
ease, as shown by actual examination; 
(2) all seed should be hand-picked and 
ne seed showing the slightest discol- 
oration should be planted; (3) prac- 
tice crop rotation, never plant beans 
on land where the same crop grew 
the previous season; (4) do not cul- 
tivate or walk through the bean field 
or pick beans while wet with dew or 
rain. If the disease is present it is 
then easily spread from one part of 
the field to another. 

The bean blight is more difficult to 
control than anthracnose, but the 
same methods will give the best re- 
sults at present available. 


SOME USES FOR DANDELIONS. 


We ordinarily look upon the dande- 
lion as a very troublesome pest and 
spend much time and energy in keep- 
ing our lawns free from it. In Eu- 
ropean countries, however, this plant 
is grown as a vegetable and is high- 
ly esteemed. 

The tender leaves of the dandelion 
when washed in cold water and served 
with a salad dressing as lettuce, make 
a delectable salad. They may also be 
used as boiled greens. When so used, 
the roots, and any flower buds which 
have formed should be removed, and 
the leaves thoroughly washed. They 
are then boiled and seasoned as other 
greens. 

A very good wine can also be made 
from dandelions. Take four quarts of 
blossoms and pour one gallon of water 
over them. Let stand for three days, 
add the grated rind of three oranges 
and one lemon and boil 15 minutes. 
Place three pounds of sugar in a ves- 
sel and strain the hot decoction over 
it, stirring the sugar until it melts. Let 
set until almost cool and then add one 
yeast cake. Cover and let stand for 10 
days, after which strain again, settle, 
cork, and put away in a dark place.— 
R. A. McGinnty, Colorado Agricultural 
College. 











CORN SMUT. 

The question is frequently asked: 
Can corn smut be controlled by treat- 
ing the seed? It cannot. For the most 
part, corn smut spores rest over the 
winter in the soil or in the manure 
pile. Infection of the corn plant may 
take place at any time during its life, 
although usually not until it has at- 
tained a height of two or, three feet. 
Furthermore, infection may take place 
ee ee 


tissue. 

Corn that should never be planted 
on soil that grew a smutted crop the 
previous year. A one-year rotation is 
usually sufficient to destroy a large 
number of smut spores resting over 
in the soil. Remove and burn the 
smutted masses on the young plants. 
Corn smut spores pass through the ali- 


This probably explains the fact that 
fields heavily manured often suffer 
more from corn smut than those light- 
ly manured or not manured at all. The 
spores, however, do not live long in 
the manure. Hence old manure is 
better than fresh to spread on a corn 
field. It is known that some yarieties 
of corn are more susceptible to smut 
than others and it is also very prob- 
able that a variety that is not accli- 
mated is more subject to smut than 
one well acclimated.—-W. W. Robbins, 
Colorado Agricultural College. 


The Apiary 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR BEE KEEP- 
ERS IN PORTO RICO. 








Because the beekeeping industry has 
grown from almost nothing to an ex- 
port trade of $100,000, im five years 
and because there seem to be unusual 
opportunities for its further develop- 
ment, the United States Department of 
Agriculture has just published a bul- 
letin on “Porto Rican Beekeeping.” 

Beekeeping had not developed in 
Porto Rico to any extent before the 
American occupation in 1398, but 
since that event, the building of good 
roads have enabled more inividuals to 
introduce modern methods profitably. 
Beekeeping in Porte Rico should, how- 
ever, be done on a large scale, accord- 
ing to the Department’s investigators 
because of the distance from the mar- 
ket. It therefore seems advisable to 
encourage professional beekeepers 
rather than those who keep small api- 
aries of about haif a dozen colonies 
because the latter type is so small and 
the beekeepers usually sell their prod- 
uct for too little a price and are not 
interested in a financial way. 

Porto Rico is growing commercially 
in a surprising manner, and while 
honey can never equal coffee and 
sugar ia importance, it is a product 
worthy of attention, in view of its re- 
cent rapid development and the fact 
that bees multiply with amazing rap- 
idity. 

The distance of Porto Rico from the 
nearest great American markets is one 
reason why the beekeeper of Porto 
Rico must take up the business on an 
extensive scale to make it prefitable. 
In the western part of the United 
States, a long distance from the sup- 
ply manufacture the industry is usual- 
ly in the hands of extensive beekeep- 
ers and is in a much more satisfactory 
eondition than it is in the eastern 
United States where certain diseases 
are eliminating the careless disinter- 
ested beekeepers. The capital of Por- 
to Rico is 1,380 miles from New York 
and 1,565 miles from New Orleans. The 
industry as developed today is chiefly 
at the extreme western end of the 
island. 

- Apiaries Popular in Porto Rico. 
Fortunately for the future of the in- 
dustry the apiaries now established in 
Porto Rico are usually large and most 
of the bee keepers are planning to in- 
crease both their size and their num- 
ber. Amateur beekeepers, so common 
in the east of the United States are 
conspicuous by their absence. Most 
of the present beekeepers are Porto 
Rican, only a few Americans being in- 
terested so far. 

The fact that most of the beekeepers 
have had but two or three years’ ex- 
perience, makes it all the more re- 
markable that they have prospered as 
well as they have. The corporation 
plan of beekeeping in which the indi- 
vidual keepers unite to form com- 
panies has not yet taken hold in Porto 
Rico, but will very probably be under- 
taken after the keepers have had more 
experience. The problem of long dis- 
tance for shipping supplies and crops 


will be aided by such 
1901 Porto Rico shipped 
beeswax out of the country. 


she shipped out $59,721 
United States and $9,520 worth 
eign countries. From June, 1913, to 
January, 1914, beeswax was 
to the United States from Porto Ri 
valued at $5,620. For the whole 


1913 the export of beeswax to the Unit- 
ed States was worth only $6,425, which 
shows the rapid increase of exports 
just during the past year. 























































mentary canal of stock without having 
their germinating power destroyed. 
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PROPAGATING GAME BIRDS, 





Editor Colman’s Rural World: Re- 
cent articles have lead me to write 
you concerning the matter of propagat- 
ing pheasants and other game birds. 
Every law . for protection of 
game should make it lawful to 
keep in captivity any bird for 
the purpose of rearing and propa- 
gating birds of that kind and that any 
person who hatches birds in capitivity 
may sell, ship or otherwise dispose of 
them. England long ago saw the wis- 
dom of such laws with the result that 
24 firms known as the farmer associ- 
ates were reported by the shooting 
committee of the Field Sports Guild, 
whose secretary is Alex Morrison, Mill 
street, Bedford, England, to have had 
in the season of 1913-14 in their rais- 
ing pens 15,000 pheasant hens, no ac- 
eount being made of males or of sev- 
eral hundred other English firms and 
persons engaged in raising pheasants. 

The English people are outnumber- 
ed by England’s domestic pheasants, 
but in Canada and the United States, 
laws have been enacted that discour- 
age raising game birds. In New York 
the law provides any person may rear 
and sell game birds, but makes it a 
criminal offense to ship into New York 
such birds. Let the reader judge, is 
that law calculated to increase the 
number of birds in New York. Indi- 
ana allows rearing and selling pheas- 
ants, but forbids express and railroad 
companies to receive them for ship- 
ment. This law practically prohibits 
effort to increase the number of birds. 
I recently visited the game farm of 
Helen Bartlett at Casopolis, Mich., 
where she is successfully rearing 
Ringneck, Golden, Reaves and Am- 
herst pheasants, pea fowl and other 
wild birds. She is encouraging in- 
crease of these birds by selling settings 
of eggs at reasonable prices and with 
each sale gives complete instructions 
for raising them, for the sole purpose 
of increasing the birds. Hundreds of 
her brds go to game wardens, owners 
of estates and inhabtants of unculti- 
vated districts to be turned loose to 
multiply and afford pleasure to sports- 
men and nature lovers. Why should 
not the law encourage the efforts of 
such persons? The Bob White can be 
reared just as easily as the pheasant. 
All that is needed is legal encourage- 
ment. JOHN W. TALBOT. 

South Bend, Ind. 





BUFORD, ARK., NOTES. 





Editor Rural World: The first half 
of the month of March was an ideal 
time for getting in the oat crop. The 
ground was in splendid shape for 
plowing. And it pulverized and work- 
ed down like an ash bank. My cattle 
went to the range on the 15th and it 
looked as though winter was over. 
But four days later, on arising from 
our slumbers, we looked out on seven 
inches of snow. The cattle had all 
come home the night before the storm 
and didn’t leave any more until near 
the last of the month. The snow 
stayed on the north slopes almost a 
week, and the month ended with rain 
and cool, cloudy weather. April was 
cool, wet and cloudy all the way 
through. And a large part of the corn 
crop was not planted until May. All 
crops are backward for the time of 
year. And while we have had but 
very little rain for three weeks, crops 
of all kinds are making rapid growth, 
and it looks as though we would have 
a bountiful harvest. The first crop to 
be harvested here is alfalfa, and lucky 
was the farmer who had alfalfa to 
mow and haul to his empty barn. My 
first sowing of alfalfa here in Arkan- 
sas was a failure, and I came to the 
conclusion that it was no use to sow 
alfalfa on land that had been hard 
cropped for years, unless it was first 
made fertile by the application of 
barnyard fertilizer. So I commenced 
on a limited scale by preparing an 
acre of land. Sowed 12 pounds of seed 
on that acre one year ago last fall, 
cut a good crop a year ago, and after 
the fall rains set in there was another 
good crop on the ground. But the Oc- 
tober snow storm came before I got 
ready to mow and my alfalfa went 
down and there was nothing to do but 
leave the fallen growth for a winter 
covering. I suppose it was all the 
better for this year my alfalfa was far 
aliead of any other field in the neigh- 


borhood. I cut it the 19th of May and 
the next day we hauled six loads into 
the barn from that acre, that I hon- 
estly believe would have weighed 
three tons. After taking off the first 
crop, we got the harrow teeth sharp- 
ened and harrowed and crossed har- 
rowed and then went in with the rake 


thing that was loose, and with season- 
able rains I expect the second cutting 
will be as good as the first. While the 
average Ozark farmer may never grow 
much grain, if he will only grow the 
hay and the cattle, it seems as though 
he ought to make a great success 
financially, with the outside range to 
graze and fatten the cattle on during 
the growing season. All that is need- 
ed is hay to carry them through the 
winter. I believe that 10 acres of good 
alfalfa fed to the right kind of stock 
will make more than a corn bread liv- 
ing for most any of our hill farmers. 
And if your land is not suited to al- 
falfa, then try something else. If 
you have some branch bottom that is 
inclined to be wet, why not try John- 
son grass. I know that it is hated and 
despised by the corn and cotton grow- 
ers, once it gets into the cultivated 
fields it’s hard to get rid of, for the 
more you plow and dig the better 
your Johnson grass grows, once estab- 
lished all the meadow needs is to 
plow it up about every second year 
and sow to oats. I repeat, Johnson 
grass may be considered an awful 
pest, but I would rather grow Johnson 
grass and cattle 40 times over than to 
try to make a living growing grain 
and cotton. You can winter cattle on 
Johnson grass hay. If cut at the prop- 
per time it makes tolerable good hay, 
and the growth and decay of the roots 
enriches the soil. There is scarcely a 
farm im the county but what has 
patches of Johnson grass in the culti- 
vated fields and our farmers have 
made heroic efforts to get rid of it. 
But their efforts have been in vain. 
But as I never saw ‘a bunch. of 
Johnson grass on the outside range, 
I know if you will let stock on it they 
will graze it to death. And when you 
want to kill Johnson grass all you 
have to do is to make a pasture out of 
it and turn on the stock. What we 
need is more hay, more sheep and cat- 
tle. And if we can’t grow alfalfa try 
Johnson grass. 

The apple crop promises to be im- 
mense. Some peach orchards have a 
fair crop, others almost none, depend- 
ing altogether on the location. 

Buford, Ark. W. A. ERWIN. 


Weekly Market Report 


Hogs and Sheep Lower—Largest Run 
_ of Sheep of the Year—Hogs Re- 
~~ eeipts Are Only Moderate. 











CATTLE—There was a fair supply 
of beef steers, but a lack of quality. 
The showing carried a proportion of 
medium-grade stuff, and while a few 
loads of good quality were on sale, 
nothing strictly choice to prime was 
offered. Market was slow, and in- 
clined to irregularities. The damand 
was for quality and anything which 
bore the marks of this requisite sold 
about steady, with a few strong spots 
here and there. Medium grades, how- 
ever, were slow sellers and could not 
be placed at satisfactory prices ac- 
cording to the selling side. Most of 
the medium grades sold a flat dime 
lower and were rather slow at the 
decline. 

There was a good demand from 
butchers and packers for best grades 
of heifers, and particularly the choice 
kinds with not too much weight. On 
these trades it was fully steady sell- 
ing, and they were active. Medium 
grades and heavy heifers, especially 
in the latter case where quality was 
lacking, movement was slow, and 
while the bulk sold steady, some sell- 
ers reported slight losses. A load 
of good weight heifers sold for $8.75, 
which was extreme top for the day. 
Cows were in moderate supply, and 
the market was inclined to be uneven. 
Most cases sellers reported a good 
demand and steady to strong prices, 
but there were cases where medium 
grade cows were, involved that looked 
weak, 

The best grades 





of stockers and 





; 
: 


and raked up and hauled out every-, 





feeders looked almost steady, but me- 
dium to common kinds were a big 
dime lower and hard to move at the 
loss; Demand for she stuff was also 
quite narrow, and prices were on 2 
weak basis. Not much improvement 
in the demand can be looked for until 
good rains better conditions in the 
country. z 

Most of the run came from Texas, 
but there was a better offering from 
Southeastern territory than there was 
last Monday. The Texas steers found 
a good demand, both order buyers 
and packers operating. The market 
was fairly active right from the out- 
set and prices were steady to a shade 
lower. Most of the steers moved in 
range of $6.85@7.65. 
loads of Arkansas steers and some 
canner stuff out of Mississippi and 
Arkansas made up the big end of the 
showing from Southeastern territory. 
There was no change in the market 
on these grades, as with a good de- 
mand they sold steady. 

HOGS—The week opened with a 
right good supply and the market was 
on a lower basis. Early sales were 
around 5c lower and the late ones a 
full dime lower. However, there was 
a pretty good clearance. It was a sort 
of dull, irregular trade the entire day, 
with poor offerings exceedingly poor 
sale. : 

Several loads- brought $8.30, which 
was the top of the market, and but 
2%c under the Saturday top. The 
bulk of the desirable hogs went at 
$8.10@8.25, which brings the market 
back toward the low point last week, 
which was the lowest time in several 
months. Southern offerings of all 
weights were poor sellers, ag the buy- 
ers were afraid to take any chance on 
them killing soft. 

What hogs were good enough to 
meet with the approval of the ship- 
pers and city butchers and weighing 
180 pounds and better, found sale at 
$8.22% and up, while the mixed and 
plain offerings sold at $8@8.20, and 
went largely to the packers, while 
the rough throwout_packers sold main- 
ly at $7.60@7.85, with some of the 
roughest at $7.50. Buyers sorted the 
rough hogs out pretty close. 

Packers were slow to enter the 
market, so that they received the full 
benefit of the decline on most all of 
their purchases; however, they se- 
cured a right good number of hogs 
before the day was over. 

Pigs and lights were on a slightly 
lower basis, also, and those that were 
not very good found a mean trade. 
Best lights weighing less than — 165 
pounds sold at $8@8.20, fair at $7.60@ 
8.00, best grades of pigs under 125 
pounds at $7.50@7.90, fair at $7@ 
7.45 and common kinds at $6.35@7.00. 
Some poor grade pigs and lights were 
unsold at the close. 

SHEEP—It was the largest run of 
the year, as there were in the neigh- 
borhood of 15,000 head on sale before 
the day was over. The arrivals con- 
tained a large number of lambs from 
Tennessee, and there was a lot of 
spring lambs and a reasonable num- 
ber of sheep received from Illinois 


A couple of- 


me. 








steady, while others were 15@26¢ iow. 
er. Fair to medium lambs sold ym 
irregular, as the buyers were 
secure about as many of the 
kinds as they needed, so that the 
poorer grades had to look ; 
quite a bit for bids that were gati. 
factory. 









































































Most of the Tennessee lambg Bee) 
at one price and that price was $9 The 
the same as at the close of last w most 
best spring lambs from Illinois swine 
Missouri went at $9.25 and that ¢ 
that graded as pretty good at $8; fall's 1 
9.00 and the fair offerings around that u 
with the culls at $6.50@7.75, startec 
ing to fat, more than anything gig. pe bu 
The clipped lambs were from many 
northern part of Missouri, weighed: farmil 
pounds and sold at $7.75. Th time 2 

HORSES—Chunks, drafters ang je o@ 4 
general good quality types of wor ol Tew 
horses were the best sellers and these subjec' 
were being taken by eastern purchag je 5° 
ers at satisfactory values. The de The 
mand from southern states was no upon t 
strong and these purchasers theref 
showing their usual mids brood 
weakness and not many orders veh and ” 
placed for these southern animals, — ms. . 

MULES—The good quality types of -, 
big mules and miners were the hest likely 
sellers all the way through and thegs t 
practically the only kinds that met gh 
with anything like satisfactory have t 
lets. The trade at present is in ig ody it 
usual summer’s slump; no material manuf 


change is expected for the next few 
weeks. 





















and Europe. Most of theso have gone on farms 

in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
Lord William Percy an English Nobieman 

Bays. , 

“The possibilities and o) rtunities offered 

the Canad: 5 


New districts are being opened up, 
which will make bie ps 
number of hb 
especially adapted 
a and grain raising 

or iil Cr egy og a 
reduced railway rates apply to 
Superintendent of Immigration, 
Ottawa, Canada or to 
Canadian Government Agent 





Geo. A, Cook, 125 W. Sth Sty ‘ 


Broughton, 112 W. Adams 
_ Chicago, lt, > 








Valuable Articles FREE 


We .give. away hundreds of 
valuable premiums in our plan 
to introduce Fruit-Grower and 
Farmer to new: readers, 

The “‘Country Home’’ Depart- 
ment is one.of our many inter- 
esting features. Boys and girls 
and grown folks, too, can se- 
cure many . valuable 
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and Missouri and a string of almost | & . ene 
1000 head of western clipped lambs|* S@N Francisco Fair! !!¢ 
from Missouri. + ‘ Do zou want to go there next win- ? beeause 
With so large a supply on sale it |— (Ree eee ee enny tor ee will Suffieter 
was generally supposed that the bs forward literature telling you how to The | 
market would go to pieces, but on/|g, ™#e money in spare time. tvay fi 
the whole it was a good trade, with = COMPTON BEOS. ne heavy }; 
values but slightly lower. Sheep held reneged 20 is sure | 
steady and the best lambs were |P+thttttttttttetetet te i hogs 
- OR tt f00 
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“The Pig Pen 


NTION TO FARROWING 
See ey SWINE. 





By Prof. BE. L. Jordan, 
gecy. La. Swine Breeders’ Assn. 


The farrowing season is perhaps the 
critical time of the year for 
growers, for it is at this time 
that the foundation is laid for next 
fill’s pork crop, and it is very evident 
fat unless a good crop of pigs are 
garted off in good shape, there will 
je but few to sell in the fall. As 

of the .readers of Modern 
farming are perhaps for the first 
ime giving the swine industry seri- 
gs thought as an important source 
gf revenue, a few suggestions on the 
gabject of the management of brood 
gws and young pigs may be of value. 

The vitality of the pigs depenas 

upon the vitality of the mothe;. It is 
therefore very important that the 
pood sows be strong and vigorous 
god in good flesh at time of farrow- 

In fact, she should be in the 
endition called “big fat.” It is true 
tat a sow in this condition is more 
likely to overlay a larger number of 
pigs than otherwise, but it is also 
trae that a sow in this condition will 
jave the reserve food stored in her 
body in the form of fat necessary te 
manufacture milk to keep the litter 
gowing. A sow in poor fiésh will in- 
variably have a litter of rumts simply 





because she is unable to manufacture 
tifficient milk for them. 
The pregnant sows must be kept 
Way from other hogs to avoid the 
Y losses in still born pigs which 
sure to result when a large number 
tthogs are fed and housed together. 
food during-the weeks préceding 
Wing should be rich in mineral 
Maller for the supply of bone for the 
wing, and should contain an abund- 
Me of muscle-making food. There is 
¥ no single food so universal- 
Wed as a hog food as corn, and 
are very few feedstuffs so poor 
1 matter and muscle-making 
l as corm. Some feed rich in 
Mitie-making and in bone-making 
ts.must be added to the 
‘m for the brood sow if good results 
“eto follow. The best single feed 
purpose is probably a high- 
digester tankage. The propor- 
of corn to tamkage should be 
8 parts corn to 1 part of tank- 
oe The digester tankage, which is 
raped prepared production for 
* consumption, with about 60 
cent protein content, should be 
et out of the ration during the 


and have a wooden floor. 
be light and well protected from the 
weather. A pen about six feet wide 
by six to eight feet in length (de- 
pending upon the size of the sow) is 
most satisfactory. All around the 
sides of this pen, about eight inches 
from the floor and extending out 
about eight inches from the wall, is 
fastened a plank for the purpose of 
preventing the sow from laying 
against the wall and crushing the 
pigs. A very little litter should be 
scattered over the floor, and 


great mistake to put too much bed- 
ding in the pen, as the sow will root 
it into a pile and often crush the pigs 
which get entangled in it. 

The day before farrowing, the sow 
should be given a very little bran | 
mash, and the day of farrowing noth- | 
ing but warm water, At this time the | 
sow is weak and feverish, the blood 
which served to nourish the pigs be- 
fore birth is now flowimg to the milk 
glands along the abdomen and these 
parts are very sore to the touch. The 
new bern pigs do not require but a 
very little milk at this time. If now 


this ; 
should be cut in short pieces. It is a! 


self and nurse her litter as they 
should be nursed. Never again in the 
life of the pigs will they make such 
large gains for the food consumed, 
and any attempt at economy now will 
result in undersized and perhaps per- 
manently stunted pigs. Feed the sow, 
by all means, all she needs and see 
to it that her ration contains enough 
mineral matter and muscle-making 
material to supply the large amounts 
she is being called upon to give to 
her young. 

When the pigs are 10 weeks old and 
have learned to eat from the trough 
it is time to wean them. The best 
way to wean pigs is to place the sow 
in @ dry lot and cut the feed down to 
almost nothing. Let the pigs in to 
nurse about four times the first day, 
three times the second day, once the 
third and then skip a day. . By this 
time the milk should be practically 
stopped. If not, some of the pigs may 
be let in every other day until there 
is no danger of ruining the glands. 

Never put young pigs in the same 
feed lot with larger ones, unless some 
means is provided to allow the pigs of 
the same size to eat by themselves. 
This is very easily dene by fencing 
off a part of the feed let and cutting 
a hole in the fence just large enough 
to admit pigs of the desired size. 
Three or four grades should be pro- 
vided for in order to make sure that 
the young things are not being crowd- 
ed out by the stronger ones. The 
ration for the growing pigs must con- 





the sow is fed all she will eat her 








toms Weeks before the sow far- 
to prevent the pigs becoming too 


fever will be inereased and there wiil 


MONEY-MAKERS. 


be an excessive flow of blood to the 
glands, causing them to become very 
much inflamed and so sore that the 
sow cannot endure the nursing of the 
pigs. If the sow was not fed the min- 
eral matter and muscle-making food 
she demanded before farrowing, she 
will have sacrificed this mineral from 
her own body and will now have a 
great craving for flesh. This condi- 
tion,. coupled with her already nerv- 
ous and feverish condition, will usu- 
ally result in her eating some or all 
of her pigs. This pig-eating tendency 
is not confined. to any particular 
is the’ fault of the feeder, 
not the sow. 

When the pigs are 24 hours old, the 
sow should be fed a limited amoynt 
rm bran mash. The allowance 


E 





tain, as before, an abundance of 
muscle-making and bone-making ma- 


terial. 

From one to three weeks after the 
pigs are weaned, the sow can be bred. 
Sows in Louisiana should bring two 
litters of pigs every year, one in the 
fall and one in the spring. October 
and April are the most desirable 
months for sows to farrow, and Jan- 
vary and July are the least desirable 
for obvious reasons. 





UNITED STATES WARNS AGAINST 
ALLEGED CHOLERA CURES. 


Government Has Not Approved Any 
Treatment Except the Protec- 
tive Serum. 








Evidence of what appears to be a 
well organized campaign to delude 
farmers throughout the country into 
buying an alleged cure for hog chol- 
era, under the impression that this 
has been investigated and approved 
by the United States government, has 
reached the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Articles praising this medicine, 
Benetol by name, are being sent out 
widespread to newspapers.. These 
articles are so worded that it appears 
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high-class illus- 
we send 50 embroid- 
and instruction book free, if you 
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ef Minniseta showing that the medi- 
cine had proved most beneficial. As 
a matter of fact the one report re- 
ceived by the department was an un- 
official and unsolicited statement sent 
presumably from the promoters them- 
selves. The department attaches no 
importance whatsoever to this state- 
ment. It has no reason to believe in 
the efficiency of any proprietary cure 


treatment other than the serum al- 
ready mentioned. 


_The Shepherd 


ANGORA GOATS. 


Editor Rural World:—As I am aa 
Angora goat raiser, I would like to 
see something in the paper in regard 
to goat raising. It is a pleasant work 
and very good paying business. it 
has always seemed strange to me why 
mutton goat are selling so cheap. 
There is no cleaner meat and a nice: 
animal than the Angora goat. They 
will eat nothing but clean food and 
are very choice in their drinking. 
They will not lay dewn to sleep on 
wet ground, They get on a hiliside 
where it is rocky or else stand up all 
night. 
As to range, if you have a brushy 
pasture you can run one head to the 
acre. They care nothing fer grass, 
and you can rum nearly as msny 
horses and cattle as without them. 
They are much healthier than sheep. 
Sheep will eat all the grass and kill 
out the roots. I run, last year, 800 
goats and 230 sheep on 1900 acres, 
In the winter I had to feed the sheep, 
and lost 30 head from poverty. But 
I never fed a goat all winter, and 
never did feed any in winter. They 
are good rustlers and come home at 
night, while a sheep will lay out un- 
til a coyote kills the tast one. They 
have no sense at all. I sold my 
sheep and never expect to buy 
another; but want more goats. I 
would like to correspond with some 
ene in Scott county, Arkansas, in re- 
gard to land. 











L. C. BRATTON 
Noxville, Texas. 


DIVIDING THE FLOCK. 


The best results are secured if the 
pullets and cockerels are separated 
when eight or ten weeks old. The 
pullets must be kept growing and de- 
veloped for early laying to bring the 
most profit. Early hatched pullets 
should begin laying when five or six 
months old: Unless the cockerels are 
of exceptionally fine stock they may 
be forced and sold as broilers or 
roasters and will often bring more per 
head in early summer than they 
would if kept until autumn. The 
chicks should be kept growing and 
developing from birth to sale or ma- 
turity to give satisfactory returns. 











as if the Department of Agriculture 
had received reports from the state 


N. E. Chapman, Poultry 
University Farm, St. Paut. 
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y RURAL WORLD was estab- 
lished in 1848 by Norman J. Colman, 
who later became the first United States 
Secretary of Agriculture. As a clarion of 
advanced agriculture this journal has at- 
tracted nation-wide support, and is today 
held in highest regard by thousands of in- 
teliigent and discriminating readers. 








COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD sstrives to 

bring the greatest good to the greatest 
mumber at all times. Each issue is replete 
with helpfulness and good cheer. It is 
read for profit and pleasure, and yields a 
satisfactory return to each individual sub- 
scriber. Our advertisers are rewarded with 
excellent results. 








COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD is mailed post- 

paid to any address in the United States 
or island possessions for one dollar per 
year or three years for two dollars. All 
subscriptions payable in advance. Remit by 
draft, registered letter, postoffice or ex- 
press money order. In changing address 
give old and new addresses. 





COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD is published 
every Thursday at 718 Lucas Avenue. 
Contributed articles on pertinent subjects 
are invited. Address a]l communications to 
LMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 718 Lucas 
Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 











Entered in the postoffice at St. Louis, 
Mo., as second-class matter. 








One of the most important conven- 
tions to be held at San Francisco dur- 
ing the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition, will be the International 
Engineering Congress, of which the 
chairman will be Col. George W. Goe- 
thals. 





The greatest tulip exhibit ever pos- 
sible anywhere outside Holland, will 
be a part of the national exhibit of The 
Netherlands at the Panama-Pacific In- 
ternational Exposition at San Fran- 
cisco in 1915. Two acres will be de- 
voted to beds of these gorgeous flow- 
ers. 





The race track at the west end of 
the grounds of the Panama-Pacific In- 
ternational Exposition is nearly com- 
pleted. This track, with a mile course, 
will be one of the finest in the world, 
$227,000 is offered in prizes and 
awards for the spring and fall race 
meets to be held on this track. 





Mother’s work has become a busi- 
ness. She is no longer among the 
ranks of the unskilled and the un- 
organized. Mothers’ clubs are form- 
ing over all the country and courses 
for mothers are now offered by the 
University of Wisconsin Extension 
division. “Housekeeping is a busi- 
neas,” says Miss C. E. Binzel, instruc- 
tor in home economics at the Universi- 


ty of Wisconsin, “and if it is to be a 
success it must be scientifically man- 


The Tower of Jewels, the dominat- 
ing architectural feature of the Pana- 
ma-Pacific International Exposition to 
be held in San Francisco, in 1915, will 
be covered with hundreds of thousands 
of iridescent jewels cut from the hard- 
est crystal, and hand polished. These 
jewels will be hung in such a way that 
they will tremble and sparkle con- 
tinually from the natural vibration of 
the building. 








No plant not in full bloom will be 
allowed to remain upon the grounds of 
the Panama-Pacific International Ex- 
position at any time throughout the 
Exposition year, but, according to 
plans by Director of Landscaping Mc- 
Laren will be removed in the decline 
of its blossoming to make way for an- 
other in full bloom. The temperate 
climate of San Francisco will make 
this continuous procession of blooming 
flowers throughout the grounds for the 
entire ten months of the exposition, 
possible. 





Unless farmers are sufficiently in- 
terested in farm bureau work to form 
an effective organization which truly 
represents the farming interests of the 
county, there is small chance of the 
county bureau meeting with great suc- 
cess. It is not enough for profession- 
al and business men to interest them- 
selves in the work; the farmers must 
feel that the bureau is theirs, that it is 
a@ means by which they can all co-o0)- 
erate in securing for the commun.ty at 
large every possible benefit, «.a not 
an institution for conferring benefits 
on them individually. A county or- 
ganization imbued with this spirit is 
a necessary preliminary to successful 
work by a county agent. 





Two women students will complete 
the regular four-year course in horti- 
culture at Ohio State University in 
June. This is the first time in the his- 
tory of the College of Agriculture that 
@ woman has finished the full course 
in horticulture. One of the most in- 
teresting features of this record is 
found in the fact that one of the stu- 
dents is Mrs. Helen C. Lovejoy, of 
Bexley, Ohio, a woman of 50 years, 
who has carried full school work and 
kept house for a family of three at 
the same time. She was graduated 
from the College of Arts in the same 
institution in 1884. Three years ago 
she decided to return and now she has 
successfully completed her horticul- 
tural course. 


OWNERSHIP OF GARNERED CROPS. 


All crops cease to be real estate and 
become personal property, writes John 
B. Green in the April Case and Com- 
ment, The Lawyer’s Magazine, once 
they are severed from the soil. Thus 
a crop grown on a farm exempt as a 
homestead is exempt also while it re- 
mains unharvested, but loses its ex- 
emption as soon as it is garnered. And 
crops grown by one in actual posses- 
sion of land under a claim of right be- 
long to him if he harvests them before 
he is ousted by the owner of the true 
title. The rule, that property severed 
from the freehold is by the act of 
severrnce converted from real into 








by the courts to bring about the pun- 
ishment of a thief for larceny instead 
of trespass. Thus, it has been held 
that crude turpentine in receptacles 
formed by cuts in trees to catch it as 
it exudes, when it is in a state ready 
to be dipped up, is personal and not 
real property so as to be the subject 
of a larceny. 


AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION WORK 
IN HIGH SCHOOLS. 

During the past winter and spring 
the Extension Department of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, has given instruction in the high 
schools of Union, Logan, Wood, Se- 
neca, Medina, Stark, Summit, Washing- 
ton and Morgan counties. The gen- 
eral plan of the work was for the in- 
structor to visit the high schools 
which signified their desire for such 
instruction. The talks were especial- 
ly adapted to high school pupils. Such 








subjects as corn or milk were dis- 
cussed in school hours during the day, 


personal -property, has been invoked | kn 





while “Better Home Surroundings” or 
“Better Schools” were given attention 
at the night meetings. H. E. Eswine 
is the instructor for this work. His 
report shows in an excellent way the 
success of such meetings. He visited 
70 schools at which 135 talks were 
given. In addition, 35 night meetings 
were held. The total attendance for 
both : was more than 8,500. At all 
places, a plea was made for a course 
of study better fitted to the needs of 
the country boys and girls. This gave 
opportunity to say something about 
the value of the study of agriculture 
and domestic science. 





DEFENDS COUNTRY CHURCH. 





“The country church has not ceased 
to do good. The one-room country 
school continues to be an important 
institution.” These statements are 
taken from a recent address made by 
A. B. Graham of the College of Agri- 
culture at Columbus. “The fact that 
some country churches are ill attend- 
ed or abandoned,” continues Professor 
Graham, “must be considered along 
with the fact that many others are 
flourishing. Then, too, in many of 
the farming counties the population 
has decreased, and thus the churches 
have lost members through no fault of 
their own. Furthermore,” he says, “in 

spite of the good being accomplished 
by our centralized schools there will 
always remain townships which can 
be better served by a number of small 
buildings.” These statements came 
out in an explanation of “Country 
Life Week,” which will be held at 
Ohio State University, beginning Mon- 
day, August. 10. The men who are 
promoting this conference hold that 
rural social conditions are not bad 
but that like anything else.they can 
be improved. 





AN ANTIDOTE FOR BICHLORID 
POISONING. 





In a recent issue of a prominent 
medical journal, the statement is made 
that mercuric chlorid poisoning can 
be treated by the use of sodium phos- 
phate with excess of sodium bicar- 
bonate. Thus, editorially, the journal 
says: “This solution, it is claimed, in- 
stantly converts the bichlorid to the 
mild chlorid, which can be removed 
by a dose of castor oil. It is very 
necessary that the sodium phosphate 
shall be chemically pure.” Attention 
should therefore again be called to 
the fact, says the Journal of Amer- 
ican Medical Association, that the 
names “sodium phosphate” and “so- 
dium phosphite” are so similar that a 
serious error can be made by the mis- 
printing or misinterpretation of a sin- 
gle letter. Sodium phospite has been 
suggested as an antidote to mercuric 
chlorid because it acts as a reducing 
agent to convert mercuric chlorid in- 
to calomel—mercurous chlorid—while 
the phosphite is changed to phosphate. 
Sodium phosphate will have no such 
action on mercuric chlorid because it 
A already as highly oxidized as possi- 

e. 





THE CAUSE AND CONTROL OF 
CANCER. 


It is frequently said that we do not 
ow the cause of cancer. In one 
sense this is true. What it is that 
starts the growth of cancer in the body 
is, as yet, an inscrutable mystery. 
Years of experimentation and research 
have not solved this riddle and the 
disease still remains the foremost 
problem of medicine. 

On the other hand we know much 
more than is commonly supposed 
about the “causes” of cancer, if by 
“causes” we mean “conditioning fac- 
tors.” We know, in somé cases al- 
most to a certainty, the combinations 
of circumstances which result in this 
disease. A noted authority recently 
undertook write a “prescription for 
cancer.” He said that he could name 
certain states of the body, which, if 
they occurred together, would be Iike- 
ly to be followed by cancer; for in- 
stance, syphilitic subjects with bad 
teeth, who were confirmed smokers, 
might reasonably be expected to de- 
velop cancer of the tongue. Irritation 
fora long period in any part of the 
bedy may lead to the development of 
cancer, 








While we do not know just 
cer cells set up a growth of their. 
outside of the law and order gf 
human body, we can nevertheles 
scribe a great number of ec 
under which they have been ¢ 
to do so. The influence of 
and personal habits on different op, 
gans, heredity, the evidence ang 
ture of constitutional predig 
the influence of chronic inf Lot 
wounds and other injuries, ang Many 
other factors may be profitably 
in connection with the development ¢ 
cancer. Incidentally, this is one oftiy 
ways in which cancer research bos 
pitals are of value. 

It is not necessary to know the aij. 
mate cause of cancer in order to ¢gp. 
trol the death rate from it. Wee) 
remedy many of the conditions undg 
which the disease develops by incregs. 
ing the knowledge as to the facts ahoy 
cancer. Campaigns of education hay 
as their object the spreading of jp. 
formation about the disease, and point. 
ing out the need of the earliest poggi. 
ble recognition of the symptoms in op. 
der that competent medical and surg. 
ical advice may be sought in time. Th 
American Society for the Control of 
Cancer has recently been formed tp 
encourage and direct this kind of edy. 
ectional activity in all parts of th 
country. The society plans to ¢o-p- 
erate with all existing agencies engag. 
ed in studying the disease, and to pub- 
lish in every city, town and village of 
the country the message of hope whic) 
lies in the early recognition and prop- 
er treatment of cancer. 


















































































































































PARAYLSIS IN HOGS, 


Partial or complete paralysig of the 
hind legs of hogs is seen so often in 
swine herds that a common cause has 
been suspected but not definitely de 
termined. 

Inbreeding, parasites, and an m- 
balanced ration, have each in tum 
been assigned as the probable cause 
of this particular form of paralysis, 
and now it is quite generally attribut- 
ed to a lack of phosphate of lime 
This salt in a form that can be ap 
propriated may be deficient in the ts 
tion or not properly appropriated by 
the tissues of the body, or again, it 
may be because of a drain om th 
system for phosphates to nourish the 
growing fetus or the young after birth. 

It is a well known fact that there 
is a deficiency of phosphate of lime 
in the bones and other tissue of preg- 
nant animals and in those that af 
suckling their young. This is espe 
cially true of the sow. But thig com 
dition is not confined to pregiant ali- 
mals, In one instance a herd of 4 
hogs, of both sexes, and ages ranging 
from 10 months to two years, neatly 
all of them were affected with partial 
or complete paralysis of the 
legs. The ration had been 
raw potatoes. 

They appeared to suffer no pain, tht 
appetite was quite normal. A bat 
anced ration would probably iar 
prevented this condition. The 
lowing treatment hag been recor 
mended and should be helpful # 
these cases: One tablespoonful of col 
liver oil, 15 grains phosphate of lim 
and 3 drops of fluid extract of au 
vomica mixed with the food twice # 
day.—Geo, H. Grover, Colorado 
cultural College. 


CORN AND COTTON SHOULD B 
| HARROWED. 


The beneficial effect of a well Be 
pared seed bed and the use of goo! 
seed may be wholly or partially of 
set by improper or insufficient cult 
vation, is the advice of crop special 
ists of the Department of Agricak 
ture, if 
Proper cultivation is an important 
factor in crop production. ulti 
tion ‘should begin immediately after 
planting by running once or %™ 
across the rows with a weeder # 
section harrow. After the plasts 
come up at least two additional 2 
tivations should be given with em 
the weeder or harrow in the ca®@™ 
either corn or cotton before the - 
ular cultivators are used. Hue ™ 
agonally across the rows with @® 
of these implements, using We" 
tion harrow with the teeth siaa®” 
backward with an angle of 45 a 
and repeat a week later at 
angles with the first culti 
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jhe use of the weeder or section 
arrow is strongly advised for the 
cultivation of corn, cotton and 
other crops. It is best to use 
weeder on very loose or sandy 
soils while the section harrow is pre- 
jeable on clay or buckshot soils. 
This early cultivation with the weed- 
@ or harrow destroys all young 
and weeds and leaves the soil 
jp fine condition and the cotton ready 
for chopping or thinning. The use 
of the section harrow for the early 
gitivation of corn and cotton in the 
th is comparatively recent, but is 
rapidly becoming general. One of 
the great advantages in its use, in 
gidition to the excellent work done, 
jg the extra amount of land that can 
pe cultivated in a given time, 





GOOD ROADS. 





“The federal government spends 
$20,000,000 annually to exterminate 
jpsect and animal pests, yet not a dol- 
Jar is spent in studying the human 
pest—the criminal.” This statement 
was made by Roland Molyneux at a 
conference on a proposed “Federal Of- 
fice of Prisons,” heid by the National 
Committee on Prison Labor at the 
home of Mrs. John H, Flagler in New 
York. Mr. Molyneux contends that 
ag great results would follow the 
scientific study of the criminal as at- 
tend the research conducted by the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Dr. Frank Moore confirmed this 
contention by his personal experi- 
ence as superintendent of the New 
Jersey reformatory. He referred to 
a study he had conducted as to the 
causes Which bring young men into 
the reformatory. Of 350 men received 
at the institution in one year about 
70 per cent were from indigent fami- 
lies where poverty was very great 
and where the first lesson in crime 
had been given by the mother who 
had suggested that her son go out 
and procure fuel; 60 per cent of the 
prisoners were from illiterate fami- 
lies where the child had even been 
encouraged by the parents to avoid 
the truant officer; 50 per cent were 
from broken families, death or di- 
yorce having broken up the home; 
and 33 per cent were feebleminded, 
aud while the law required the age 
for admission to be from 16 to 30, the 
average age being 21, the average 
Mental age of this group was 5 
years. The problem of the mentally 
deficient was later discussed by Mrs. 
Bodman, who urged the need for spe- 
tial study of the relation of mental 
deficiency and crime. 

The beneficial results obtained by 
study of the prisoner were brought 
out strongly by Dr. Moore, who cited 
instances of boys who in the reforma- 
tory had received training adapted to 
their individual needs and who upon 
téelease had proved themselves valu- 
able members of the community. 

The growing need that an office be 
established to undertake study of the 
federal prisoners was pointed out by 
George Gordon Battle, who held that 
owing to the increasing duties of the 
Department of Justice which at pres- 
ent controls the federal prisons and 
the increasing number of federal 
Prisoners, it is impossible for this 
department to do justice to these 

ners, 

John Manning, who represented or- 
fanized labor at the conference, 
ated that the workingmen of the 
country were behind this movement 

the federal office of prisons, as 
through the office could be worked 
out intelligent methods of employing 

prisoner, largely out of doors, on 
and farms. “The prisoner 
ld receive pay for this labor,” de- 
Mr. Manning, “and at the end 
ot his sentence he should come back 
society, feeling that he has paid 
debt to society and society its ob- 
on to him.” 
sang speakers urged the need for 
Tr sanitation in the prisons and 
broad study into the cause of 
time, while in bringing the discus- 
to a close, Dr. BE. Stagg Whitin 
Made clear that the federal office 
Would have power of investigation in- 
every penal institution wherein a 
1 prisoner is or has been con- 
This will turn the limelight 


tiary in the United States, and 














33-PIECE D 


DESCRIPTION 


We have given a great many of 
these dinner sets to readers of our 
big farm paper. But we are not 
satisfied—we want to distribute 
a great many more of these 
magnificent 33-piece dinner sets—and 
you can have a set if you only make 
up your mind to read this announce- 
ment. These are not ordinary prem- 
ium dishes—they are made of pure 
white ware that will last for years 
with ordinary care. It only requires 
a few minutes every now and then, 
and this magnificent set of dishes be- 
longs to you, 


INNER SET 


AND 41 EXTRA ARTICLES 


SEND NO MONEY--- 


Be the first person in your neigh- 
borhood. to get a set of these magnifi- 
cent dishes. Sign the coupon. below, 
tight now, and mail it to me today, 
and I will send you one of our large 
sample needle cases, containing 115 
of the very best needles in all useful 
sizes. We will also send you a picture 
of the dinner set showing the dishes 
in all their brilliancy and handsome 
coloring. 


Every woman needs needles, and 
when your neighbors see this splendid 
great big needle case, they will want 
one just like yours, If they like it, 





The Complete Set Consists of: 
6 large plates. 

6 teacups. 

6 saucers. 

6 butter patties. 

6 fruit or cereal dishes. 

1 deep vegetable dish, 

1 Jarge meat platter. 

1 large cake or bread plate 





tell them that they can have one of 
these large needle cases if they will 
hand you 26 cents in connection with 
a SPECIAL OFFER which I will write 
you about when you sign the coupon. 


You won't have a bit of i-ouble In 
getting 16 of your neighbor: 
friends to accept this special coffer, 
and after you have collected 25 cents 
from each of them the set of dishes 








Every piece in this large 33-piece 
dinner set is of high grade material, 
perfectly white, and large enough to 
please the most particular house- 
keeper. 

The design on each piece is made 
to our special] order and the ied roses 
with the green fcliage is so rval that 
they seem to only lack their natural 
fragrance, The edge of each piece is 
finished with solid gold trimmings— 
the kind that positively won’t wear 
off. Our dishes are prepared by a 
secret process, the delicate enamel 
finish on each dish will not graze or 
get streaky when washed. Indeed, 
your dishes will be just as white and 
clear in a year from now as they are 
the day you receive them, provided 
you take ordinary care of them. 

If you could buy these dishes from 
your local dealer they would cost you 
so much money you probably would 
feel you could not afford them. But 
they are not for sale—they are made 
to our’ exclusive order by the best 
known pottery i: America, the Owen 
China Company of Minerva, Ohio, and 
each dish bears the trade-mark of 
the Owen China Company, thus guar- 
anteeing them to be genuine Owen 
Chinaware. You will find Owen 
Chinaware for sale in only the best 
stores—but our special rose design is 
made only for our big family of 
friends and subscribers. 





Will surely follow. 


Saint Louis, - 


is yours forever. You can do this 
favor for us during your spare time. 
The children can help you and they 
will be glad to do so. Hundreds of 
successful dish earners have earned 
their dishes the same day they re- 
ceived their needle cases. 


Write your name on the coupon be- 
low, right now—and mail it to us to- 
night, quick—and you will receive our 
easy plan by return mai] which will 
tell you all about our wonderful 
dinner set and 41 extra gifts, which 
we give for promptness. 


You have nothing lose—but 
ev to gain. I take all the 
risks and trust you with the needle 
cases, because I know after you get 
my complete outfit and see the beauti- 
ful colored picture of the dishes, just 
as they will look when you take them 
ou* of the box as the lady is doing 
above, you will be as anxious to get a 
set as she was and equally as pleased. 
You will be surprised, astonished, at 
the ease with which you can earn this 
dinner set. 


The first thing to do is to send me 
your name on the coupon and the 
whole outfit, including needles, col- 
ored picture of dishes, ful] instructions 
for getting the dishes and 41 beautiful 
extra gifts, will be sent you by return 
mail, so you won’t have to lose any 
time in getting started. : 


COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 


Missouri. 








41 EXTRA GIFTS 


The 33-piece dinner set alone wi!l 
more than repay you for the little 
favor I ask of you, but we are going 
to give you + splendid set of 40 beau- 
tiful high-class souvenir post cards 
printed in. may colors (no trash) as 
an extra inducement for you to be 
prompt. Even though you don’t com- 
plete your dinner set order the 40 
post cards are yours. 


But that’s not all by any means— 
we have an extra surprise gift that we 
will pack with your dishes, and which 
you will know nothing about until you 
receive them and open your crate— 
just like the woman above is doing. 
This surprise gift is a beauty—some- 
thing every woman will go into rap- 
tures over. I'll tel] you more about it 
when you send me your name. 


You take no chances in signing the 
coupon, because, if you get sick or for 
any other eason fail to earn the 
dishes, we will pay you well for wat 
needles you dispose of. 


I also include with each set of 
dishes my plan for paying the freight 
charges on the dishes. My whole plan 
is so simple and will take up so little 
of your time t at you can’t fail to 
earn a set of these dishes if you only 
make up your mind to do so, and sign 
the coupon below. 


Remember, the coupon starts every 
thing—sign it right now—gquick, 


MAIL THIS 
COUPON 
TODAY 


Colman’s Rural World, 
St. Louis, Mo, 


I want to get a 83-piece dinner 
set and the 41 extra gifts. Send 
me the sample needle case, picture 
of the dishes in color, and tell me 
all about rour big offer. It is under- 
stood I am placed under no obliga- 
tion in signing this coup--. 





Name 
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- Home Circle 


THE AUTOGRAPH OF GOD. 


By Aunt Samantha. 
He writes His name in nature, 
On everything you see; 
It shines forth from every flower, 
From every shrub and tree. 








You’ll find it in the forests, 
And on the goldenrod; 
Whose every bud and blossom 
Shows the handiwork of God. 


On the hills and in the valleys, 
And the bright, blue sky above, 
You'll find His name there written 
That procalims that “God is Love.” 


His mame is written in heaven, 
Upon the great white throne, 
Where He is crowned the “King of 


Kings, 
And by the angels known. 


His name He writes over all the 
earth, 
And in the seas beneath; 
‘And to all believing children 


He will His name bequeath. 


His sigmature is everywhere 
Where mortal man may dwell; 

And the power of His presence 
No human tongue can tell. 


Yes, His name is written in heaven, 
With a spotless record fair; 

And all who live their lives aright, 
Their names are written there. 





SECRETS OF THE DIVINE MIND. 





Editor Rural World:—To most 
astronomers the study of the starry 
heavens would be dull and uninterest- 
ing were we to suppose that the untr- 
verse consists merely of a boundless 
mass of matter without animation, 
thought or intelligence. In such a 
case or condition, creation would ap- 
pear a vast, mysterious, and inex- 
plicable system, and we would be un- 
able to trace the designs of the Cre- 
ator for bringing it into existence. 
The perfections and purposes of tho 
Divimity would be veiled in utter 
darkness and mystery. The grand 
end for which the fabric of universal 
nature was reared was that it should 
serve as a scene of enjoyment to in- 
numerable intellectual beings suscép- 
tible of appreciating the beneficencs 
of their Maker, and that they might 
behold a magnificent display of ths 
grandeur of His eternal attributes. 
Wherever matter exists we may be 
certain that it was created for a use- 
ful purpose, and the most usefal pur- 
pose that we can conceive. of for its 
construction is that it was created 
for an abiding place for intellectual 
intelligences. Among the orbs com- 
prising the planetary system there 
are numerous devices and contriv- 
ances that display the wisdom of the 
Great Architect of all worlds. Thero 
is plenty of evidence to prove that 
those worlds have been _ beautifully 
decorated and adorned to become tho 
dwelling places of myriads of superior 
intelligences. The exquisite mechan- 
ism and wise contrivances and ar- 
rangements that the telescope reveals 
upon those wonderful worlds, Jupt- 
ter and Saturn, is a strong indication 
that those worlds were expressly fit- 
ted up to become the abodes of exalt- 
ed intelligences of a far higher order 
than those of our terrestrial system. 

But I want to write now of some of 
the wonders connected with new crea- 
tions, new stars, lost stars, and per- 
haps variable stars, but I will have 
to be brief, as space is valuable. 
There is much that is marvelous 
among the movements of such anoma- 
listic bodies as those mentioned above. 
In regard to lost stars, it certainly 
is a very strange circumstance that a 
star that has been twinkling and shin- 
ing with a vivid light for at least 20 


centuries, perhaps a very much long- 


er time, should then suddenly or 
gradually disappear, never more to 
return. Our ablest scientists and 
deepest thinkers have for many de- 
cades been theorizing and framing 
hypotheses for the solution of such 


abstruse problems, but the question 


is too difficult for solution by finite 


vine Mind. In the case of stars of 
this kind which have totally disup- 
peared, it has been conjectured by 
some that such worlds have not been 
annihilated, but that they have been 
transported to distant regioms of 
space by some unknown and power- 
ful agency, where time shall be no 
more to the inhabitants of such a 
world, and where all accounts will be 
squared up, at the commencement of 
a new existence, Let us imagine that 
such a fate should befall our world, 
and that as we moved out into space, 
the other planets gradually disap- 
peared, and the apparent diameter of 
the sun slowly diminished, and the 
solar light began to fade away, and, 
at length total darkness prevailed, 
\ hat awful consternation would then 
take place among earth’s frail crea- 
tures. But after a lomg and swift 
journey our little world would come 
within the attraction of some other 
bright luminary, around which it 
would revolve and all would be well 
again, after the long ride through the 
ethereal regions. 

There have been so many exquisite 
improvements made in the last few 
decades; in our telescopes, micromet- 
ers, and other astronomical iusfrv- 
ments, that in case a new star should 
appear we would be better fitted to 
study its phenomena than formerly. 
During the last half ofthe seventeenth 
century a new star appeared and 
after shining for a while it became 
invisible, and then reappeared, and 
after undergoing several singular 
fiuctuations of light during two years, 
gradually vanished away, and has 
never returned. A prominent long 
period variable star has been observed 
to continue in full luster for fve 
years, when it decreases rapidly in 
brilliancy for two years, and then he- 
comes invisible to the naked eye for 
four years, when it reappears ani in- 
creases slowly in brightness durivug 
seven years. This star passes through 
all the gradations of light and magni- 
tude from a star of the third magni- 
tude to the seventh, in about 18-ycarts 
At maximum there is much variation 
tin brilliancy. Most variables do not 
often return to the same degree of 
brightness, nor increase and diminish 
by the same graduations. Some of 
these changeable stars have periods 
of only a few hours, or’a few «ays. 
The period, or time which clapses 
from one diminution to the othe: is 
often several months, or a few sears. 
Some stars.are suspected of being 
variables, and as reliable observers 
are not numerous it may be somé time 
before we learn as to their true 
character. 

Some people might think it a small 
matter that some stars should be more 
brilliant at one time than another, but 
when we take into consideration the 
fact that such orbs are found to have 
no sensible parallax, and consequent- 
ly that their distance from the earth 
is absolutely immeasurable by hu- 
man art, we may then conclude that 
this distance is infinitely great, and 
if so, they must be of enormous di- 
mensions, many of them probably far 
surpassing the sun in magnitude. 
What mighty conflagrations then, we 
may imagine, take place at times on 
those wonderful bodies. What awful 
scenes would become visible, could 
we view them at a distance of a few 
million of miles. Besides this theory 
that great*conflagrations take place 
on those distant orbs, others have in- 
dulged in theoretical speculations of 
a different nature, which perhaps have 
a fairer degree of plausibility than 
the first mentioned one. 

J. M. MILLER. 


CONTENTED DISPOSITION. 





—_—_—_—_——. 


Editor Rural World:—I was think- 
of late how important it was to be 
blessed with a contented mn 
as its value is far greater than that 
of gold and silver. By contentment 
we don’t mean easy-going and care- 
lessness, but after doing our. best to 
be satisfied with what Providence has 
enabled us to obtain. This - past 
month I attended my niece’s wedding 
and the total gifts and cost of wed- 
ding amounted to $35,000, which real- 
ly delighted me, but no’ doubt many 
or a few wotld feel sad that they 
could not fare as well. If we re- 
joice over what our friends recetve it 





beings, and will probably always re- 
main one of the secrets of the Di- 


seems that their cup of blessing runs 
over and we.get a portion. I remem- 


f 





‘ber last summer when my youngest 


brother at Niagara Falls was sent 
for to go over to London to preach 
two months. How I cried for joy up- 
on reading his letter and when my 
sister wrote she received a check for 
$250 as a prize for best efforts, [ 
also cried for joy, just because I was 
glad—that’s all. 


Contentment, 


Are you looking out for riches, 
And the things that rich and fair? 

It is found in fullest measure, 
And ’tis in the balmy air. 

Don’t you hear that birdie singing? 
In that yonder maple tree? 

And a lesson it is bringing; 
One that any one can see. 

Yes, contentment’s like a garden 
That is full of pretty flowers; 

All the world is our possessions; 
Yes, the world is really ours. 

Keeps us all from growing older 
When the heart is satisfied; 

We've a fortress strong and mighty 
With contentment on our side; 

Ah, contentment brings us riches, 
And ’tis measured not by gold; 

In life’s network strong the stitches 
of contentment and ‘twill hold. 

ALBERT E. VASSAR. 








AIR VS. EXERCISE. 

One great difference between out- 
door air and indoor air is that the 
first circulates freely, amd the second 
is stagnant. Another difference is 
that floods of sunshine constantly 
cleanse outdoor air of its impurities, 
but most rooms get very little of that 
useful commodity. Many persons who 
visit the physician with complaints of 
poor digestion and anaemia, declare 


that they are active all day long, and | 


that going out for walks is the last 
thing they need. 

They may be right about the 
amount of exercise they get, but peo- 
ple constantly fall sick in spite of 
plenty of exercise in the house, and 
get well again with a little outdoor 
exercise. A certain amount of active 
work about a house is good for every 
one, but there ought to be some daily 
outdoor life ag well. 

It does not follow that outdoor life 
ought to include violent exercise, or 
even any exercise at all. Why should 
the house mother be told that she can- 
not keep well unless she dresses up 
in walking clothes and takes a long 
walk after a fatiguing morning of 
physical labor in the house? Tired 
people should do their resting in the 
open air. There are very few days in 
the year when a person who is warm- 
ly wrapped up cannot sit with com- 
fort in a sheltered sunny corner. 
Everyone knows how babies thrive 
when they take their naps outdoors; 
the principle applies to the adult also. 
''It is a matter of scientific record 
that people whose daily occupation 
obliges them to sit in the open air— 
such as market women, attendants at 
fruit stands and newspaper sellers— 
are robust people, who do not take 
cold easily. Yet it is probable that 
few people take less exercise. 

Let it be understood that this is not 
an argument against physical exer- 
cise. That is not only excellent, bur 
in most casses. necessary. But you 
need not forego both air and exer- 
cise because you cannot convenieniry 
have both; open air life without ex- 
ercise is much more healthful than 
indoor life with it—Youth’s Compan- 
ion. 





NOTES FROM EGYPT. 


Editor Rural World: Lest I seem 
to immitate, I have concluded to 
change my “headline.” Of course, ev- 
erybody knows where Egypt is, and we 
leave it to the editor to tell why-it is 
so called. 

This is May 24 and we are very dry. 
Oats will be very near a failure even 
if we rain ; and meadows 
will be very /short. Considerable 
corn to plant and ground so dry that 
little can be done, 

We have 10 acres to pliant, and it is 
in fine tilth with plenty of moisture, 
but we have waited a little, hoping to 
tide it over our usual dry spell in Au- 
gust. 

Then we are plowing 10 acres of rye 
sown for pasture, and unlike Mr. 
Lyons,it plows fine. But this reminds 
me a story. Two Irishmen were 
ordered to do penance by walking a 
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FOR UNSIGHTLY COMPLEXIONS 
Use Beautiela, Tee 

Freckles, Pimples, Blackhesa. 
Moth Spots disappear; wrinkled ang 
unsightly complexions become ‘ 
clear and youthful by the regular uge. 
of Beautiola and Beauty Cream 
(used as a cleanser). 

These products do their work ea}. 
ly, quickly and at little cost. They 
are trade-marked and 
Sold by druggists and direct. Mop 
$1.00 you will receive one box of eacy 
of these popular and magical beaut. 


fie 
i THE BEAUTIOLA ¢9, 
2924 Olive St, St. Louis, Me. 


BiG OFFER 


Very Special!l Get all your clothes 
on Our mew, easy, a 

liberal plan. No @ 

trouble—no ex- 
pense. Every 
garment 
made to 
measure. 
@ You pick the 
style and 
fabric. Su- 
















*¢ Dept. 568 
American Woolen Mills 
= GHIGAG®O . 





50 Embroidery Patterns FREE 


if To introduce “The Coun- 












The Country Homes 
Box 510, St. Joseph, Mo, 





Will pay Reliable Man or Woman $12.50 
to distribute 160 FREE pkgs. Perfumed Bo 
rax Soap Pewder among friends. No money . 
required. D. WARD COMPANY, 214 Insti- 
tute Chicago. 


Hew (914 Thin Model t2.Wateh $32 
Elegaatiy engraved, gold finished double bunting casc, ingh ‘ 
lever morement, stem wind and stem set. 20 guarantee seat with 

wareb. Liang gold Waited chain for Ladies, fob or vest naia for Gant fem be 





BUNTER WATCH CO.,DEPT 692, 


Scorethachet SaaS Seeman 





We trast you. HOWARD & CO. Box @ , Palmyra,Pe 
mec 
certain distance with so many peas ip 
their shoes. Mike at once filled his. 
shoes and hobbled off. When almost 
fo the end Pat came walking gaily 
along, and when questioned, said, “I 
took the liberty to boil my peas.” 
Now, we boiled our peas by double 
disking first. A neighbor remarked 














that there is nothing better for land 

than to plow under rye. I told him ' 
I would much prefer so much dry {iti 
straw. Another said he does not be inch 


lieve our land needs lime; thus pub 
ting his judgment against that of Dr. 
Hopkins, Frank Mann, et al. It is sad 
that “He who does net know, and does 
not know that he does not know, is 
lost.” = 

May 28. Still dry and warm. Our” 
state had only about 75 per cent of” 
normal rainfall from March 1 to 
4, and our immediate neighbo 
much less. 

We paid $3 today for stock peas and 
$1.50 for German millet. Millet is poot — 
feed, but “a drowning man will S 
at a straw,” even a straw of millet. 

AGRICOLA. 


Jack pine trees planted 10 years 
ago in the sand hilis of Nebraska af 
now large enough to produce feae 
posts. Last year the first seed 
gathered from this plantation. 
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aqaoURI COMMISSION 


ARE ACCEPTED. 


PLANS 





You on State Structure at Panama 
ion Soon te Begin—Each 
mmissioner to Superintend 

a Class of Exhibits. 





me plan of the Missouri Commis- 

Panama-Pacific International 

ion, to -be held in San Fran- 

jn 1915, for their state building, 

been approved by the exposi- 

officials and the work of con- 
ction Will soon begin. 

The Missouri Building will occupy 
of the most imposing and choice 
on the exposition grounds. The 

geis 200 by 403 feet and fronts on 
Francisco Bay. The building 

will be 64 by 120 feet. It will conta 
ymeeption hall 40 by 80 feet which 
wil jointly serve as an auditorium, 
room, and reception hall. There 
sil be installed in this part of the 
jiding a stage adequate for lec- 
entertainments, ete. At one 

gi of the building will be a moving 
hcture apparatus. This will be used 
show the resources and scenes of 
























Yissouri. 

Approval of the plans of the Mis- 
giri Commission at this early date 
ans that Missouri will haye one of 
fe finest state buildings on the 
gods and that its resources, pro- 
fects, advancement in literature and 
gtand its future possibilities will be 





more amply displayed than those of 
any other state in the Union. 

The exterior of the Missouri build- 
ing will be attractive in the extreme 
and of colonial style. A balcony will 
run around the entire inside struc- 
ture. The second floor will be fitted 
with appartments. Ample rest rooms 
will be provided. The building itself 
will cost about $46,000 and will be 
a thing of pride to all Missourians 
who visit the exposition. 

Governor Elliott W. Major is tak- 
ing a personal interest in the exposi- 
tion. He is mindful of the fact that 
35,000 former Missourians now reside 
in California and still take a deep 
interest in the affairs and achieve- 
ments of their native state. He real- 
izes that these former residents are 
watching and waiting for a chance to 
boost their native state. 

The Missouri building will be en- 
tirely for social, educational, enter- 
tainment and boosting purposes. In 
order that the greatest of the great 
commonwealth may be displayed in 
all its phases to the best advantage 
the members of the Missouri Com- 
mission have decided that the ex- 
hibits of the state, which will be 
aside from the building, will be shown 
under five classes. Bach member of 
the commission will superintend a 
separate department. 

Commissioner John L. MecNatt of 
Aurora will have in charge the mines 
and metallurgy exhibit; Commission- 




















PATTERNS FOR 


In ordering patterns for Waist, give 













ery jst measure only; for Skirts, give 

:. waist measure only; for children give 

pate ye only; while for patterns for 

| only. wons say, large, small or medium. 

trial 

"ied 9961—Ladies’ Tunies. 

¥ Gut in 5 sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28 and 

today. Winches waist measure. It requires 

ot. M4 yards of 24-inch material for No. 

Bin 12% yards for No. 2, and 2% yards 
ir No. 3, with.1% yards for ruffles 

ba No. 1 for a 24-inch size. 

po Ladies’ Waist With or Without 

Chemisette and Bolero, - 


Cut in 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 
“inches bust measure. It requires 


ron an "4 yards of 27-inch material for the 
Gunn) Merust, and 15% yards for the bolero, 
ita 38-inch size. 
I—Ladies’ Bathing Suit With 
Bloomers. 
let Gut in 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 
renga “inches bust measure. It requires 
co, ; lyards of 27-inch material for a 36- 
h size. 
: 9715—Ladies’ Apron. 
— Cut in 3 sizes: Small, medium and 
Bow Sete fe. It requires 4% yards of 36- 


mh material for a medium size. 
We—Girls’ Middy Suit With Dickey. 
Cut in 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12 and 14 
years. It requires 5 yards of 27-inch 
trial for a 10-year size. 
%2—Girls’ Dress With Guimpe. 
Cut in 4 sizes: 4, 6) 8 and 10 years. 
Mtequires 154 yards of 36-inch ma- 
for the guimpe, and 2% yards 
mt the dress, for a 6-year size. 


bes | Oe 









Os “I , 9%601—Ladies’ Dress. 
” Cut in 5 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 
iouble mes bust measure. It requires 5% 
arked is of 44-inch material for a 36- 
- land h size, 
d him 998—Ladies’ House Dress. 
h dry Cit in 6 sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 
ot be- finches bust measure. It requires 
s put- tds of 36-inch material for a 38- 
of Dr. th size, 
is sa.d 
d does These patterns will be sent to RU- 
ow, is WORLD subscribers for 10 cents 
% (silver or stamps). 

. Our Ifyou want more than one pattern, 
ent of #10 cents for each additional pat- 
o May) = desired. 
rhood, — out this coupon and send it to 

, me ™AN’S RURAL WORLD, 716 
as and ie Ave., St. Louis, Mo.: 
$ poor %, 
et. . fm No........ Size........ ears 
LA. 
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RURAL WORLD READERS. 














er Norman M. Vaughn, 1420 Syndi- 
cate Trust Building, St. Louis, educa- 
tion and art; John A. Cunningham, 
Caruthersville, agriculture; W. A. 
Dallmeyer, Jefferson City, live stock 
and poultry, and W. D. Smith, Prince- 
ton, horticulture. All those inter- 
ested in either class of exhibits are 
requested to correspond with the 
commissioner who has charge of the 
particular class in which the inter- 
est centers, 

Governor Major and the members 
of the commission are especially de- 
sirous that the things in which the 
state. surpasses all other common- 
wealths be amply portrayed in its ex- 
hibits. In this connection it is cited 
that Missouri produces more cotton 
than Virginia, more corn than Kan- 
sas, has the largest lead and zinc 
production of the world, largest raw 
fur market in the world, has the 
largest poultry industry, has one 
county in southeast portion of tne 
state that grows more cotton to the 
acre than anywhere else on earth, 
has the largest nurseries in the world, 
more mules than any other state in 
the Union and that it surpasses in 
many other things of which its cit- 
izens are proud. 

The Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition will be in celebration of 
the greatest human achievement of 
all times, the completion of the Pan- 
ama Canal. The gates of the exposi- 
tion will open to the public on Febru- 
ary 20th, 1915, and it will remain 
open until December 4th. The site 
is wondrous in its scenic beauties 
and will be visited by hundreds of 
thousands of people from all over the 
world, 


DIRECT SELLING. 





The poultryman who is located near 
a town with a population of 5,000 or 





more can usually build up a profitabe 
trade in dressed poultry by a little 
effort, selling his stock direct to the 
consumers. Thus no division of the 
profits is made, and the producer is 
the gainer of several cents a pound. 
Still better profits may be realized if 
the poultryman will cater tothe well- 
to-do people who wish only the best 
in the market and are willing to pay a 
good price for the choicest of stock. 





SHEAR SHEEP BEFORE TURNING 
TO GRASS, 





It is the wise flockmaster who 
shears and trims his sheep before 
pasturing them upon new, succulent 
spring grass. Inexperienced shep- 
herds are often deluded into turning 
their charges out to pasture in late 
April or early May without first trim- 
ming their feet and shearing off the 
winter’s growth of wool. They do 
this because some one has told them 
that more yolk will form in the 
fleece, making it heavier and better. 

According to Frank Kleinheinz, 
shepherd of the flocks at the College 
of Agriculture, University of Wiscon- 
sin, the sheep lose far more in weight 
during the first warm spring days in 
pasture than the slight increase in 
yolk in the wool amounts to, Then, 
too, the fresh grass acts as a laxa- 
tive which results in dirty fleece, 
making shearing unpleasant. On the 
whole it will be found good economy 
to shear the sheep early in the season 
and thus obtain cleaner wool and put 
the flock in better shape for summer. 
The importance of trimming the feet 
of sheep, at this period must not be 
overlooked as crooked hooffs, broken 
down pasterns, and foot-rot are liable 
to occur if proper attention is not 
given to the sheep before allowing 
them to ryn upon damp spring grass. 
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CLASSIFIED 


WANT and 
FOR SALE 





DEPARTMENT 





SMALL ADS. DO BIG THINGS. 


YOU CAN BUY, SELL OR EXCHANGE MOST ANYTHING IN THESE 
COLUMNS AT THE LOW RATE OF 


One Cent a Word Each Insertion, 


In this department we will insert your advertisement under a 
Classified head for 1 cent a word per issue. 
count as words. These little ads. are read by thousands and give ra- 
Sults. No ad. accepted for less than 25 cents, cash to accompany order, 


Initials and numbers 


TRY A CLASSIFIED AD, 








HEL? WANTED. 





MEN AND WOMEN wantéd for Govern- 
ment jobs. $65 to $150 month. Vacations. 


Life jobs. “Pull” unnecessary. List of po- 
sitions available sent free. Write immedi- 
ately. Institute, Dep't. H 167, 


Franklin 
Rochester, N. Y. 





HUSTLING man under 50 years wanted in 
.cach locality. To join this society and in- 
troduce our new memberships. Part or full 
time—$50.00 to $500.00 monthly. 
not required. Address, The 
Covington, Ky. 


Experience 
I-L-U 2021, 





FARMS AND LANDS. 





FARMS, ranches in Texas, Okla., Ark., 
Mo., Colorado direct from owners. To buy, 
sell or trade. Land Buyers Guide, McKin- 
ney, Tex. 





FORCED TO SELL 320 acres, 3 miles from 
R. R. town, smooth, rich, good grass and 
crop land, joins free open range and lake, 
$9.00 per a. Write for full description, own- 
er, 8. S. Sanger, Brandon, Colo. 





POULTRY. 
HOUDANS, ANCONAS, Single Comb Brown 
Leghorn eggs. Reasonable.. 8. Durand, Mil- 


lersville, I1L 

FOR SALE—Full-blooded Mammoth Pe- 
kin ducks. Eggs $1.00 per setting. Mrs. A, 
Brower. Rinehart, Mo, 


BUPF 0. EGGS for sale; pen headed by 








Prince, a son of $150.00 imported cock, 
Struble, O. farm, Bascom, Ohio. $5.00 eggs 
for $3.00 rest of season. Mrs. Clara Barber, 


Corbin, Kan. 


HANLY’S FANCY PLYMOUTH ROCKS, 
Barred, White and Buff, Winners wherever 
shown. I have some of the best I ever rais- 
ed, birds I could sell easily at $50.00 each. 
Eggs, puilet mating. Pen 1 45.00 per 15; 
Pen 2, pullet mating, $2.50 per 15; Pen 3, ck, 
mating, $8.50 per 15; 60 per cent guaranteéd 
fertile or duplicate the order at half price: 
Eggs haif price after May 15. J. H. Hanty, 


Monticello, Mo. 
a= =~ See ee 
SEED AND NURSERY SsTOCK, 

















750 ACRES in Pennington County, close 
to Black Hills. One of the best small cattle 
or sheep ranches in the state. Plenty of 
timber for protection in winter: Running 
water and good outside range for summer 
use. Also a schoo! section fenced which can 
be rented adjoining ranch. 450 acres bot- 
tom land, one-half of which is in alfalfa, 
balance can be put in and irrigated. 160 
acres level upland can be farmed. Balance 
brakes which is good pasture. R. H. Robert- 
son, Creston, 8. D. 


EEE 
LIVE STOCK. 





G EY BULLS for saie—Two full 
blood, not eligible to registry; one yearling, 
good, $80; one 8 months, $55. H. Vroman, 
Verona, Wis., 


BIG TYPE Poland-Chinas, of the largest 
and most prolific breeding. Write today for 
what you want. Highland Stock Farm, 








Piggott, Ark. 
BIG TYPE Poland-OChina pigs, sired by 
Cooper's big Bane, 2 others by 


a son of 
Postage Stamp, 59,012. Priced to sell. Wm. 
Gam pbell & Pinckneyville, 111., R. D. 5. 


FOR SALE—A good farm, 100 cattle, 40 
sheep, Berkshire hogs of very 
best breeding; separately or together; Ango- 
Ta goats. . Grey Ellis, Florence, Miss. 


e choice Guerseys. The 
1d bull Roy of Oakwood. 











SWEET CLOVER SEED—Pure white and 
large biennial yellow. Prices and circular 
sent on request, Bokhara Seed Co., Box D., 
Falmouth, Ky. 





SPLENDID OPPORTUNITIES to repre- 


sentatives everywhere to sell trees and 
plants; e rience unneceessary; liberal 
terms; outfit free. Cash weekly. Devote 


part, or all time. Write for particulars. 
Fayetteville Nurseries , Dept. 21, Fayette- 


ville, Ark. tf 

FETERITA—Pamphiet giving supuienes 
with this drouth-resisting grain and forags 
crop. Will mature after oats or wheat crop. 
Pure, high-testing recleaned seed $2.75 sin- 
gle bu.; $2.50 in two bu. lots; sacks free. H. 
M. Hill, Lafontaine, Kan., R. 1. 








AGENTS. 





1,000 AGENTS wanted at 
Imperial Selfheating Iron; m 
salary or commission; $15.00 to 








MAGAZINES, 50¢ worth for 1 
goa ones, too. sory ©. Paar ieee, 


To buy 








um 4-year-o 
e bred heifers and an extra nice lot of 
male calves. W. ry Bell & 4 
Station, Ky. 


WANTED— 
Bootts | $2.00 to $5.00 each. 
ville, Ky. 
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Branham Baughman, 2:04, is nam- 
ed through the Canadian Circuit in the 
2:10 classes. 



















The Fairmount, Ind., track is in fine 
condition and the trainers are riding 
some fast quarters over it. 





Electric Maiden, 2:12, and Joan of 
Arc, 2:15%4, recent purchases of John 
L. Snyder, Springfield, Ohio, will be 
bred to Binjolla, 2:17%. 





Wentworth, 2:04%, which obtained 
his record in 1905 and was a member 
of the E. BE. Smathers stable, is still 
racing in England. 










Beth Clark, 2:05%, one of the fast 
record pacers to profit by the new el- 
igibility rule, is being liberally named 
in slow pacing classes. 















Trainer Joseph Rising has moved 
‘ from near Chestertown, Md., to Punx- 
i sutawney, Pa., with nine head, includ- 
ing the pacer, Pony Boy, 2:17. 

Cee al 

A haif-sister of the fast pacer, Peter 
Stevens, 2:09%4, was lately purchased 
by Henry Harding of Barton, Vt., from 
G. M. Stevens, of Lancaster, N. H. 
















Baron Jolla, a 3-year-old son of 
Binjolla, 2:17%, lately purchased by 
E. D. Gould, of Kearney, Neb., now 
reigns at the head of the latter’s breed- 
ing farm. 





The former Indiana pacer, Mac This- 
tle, 2:04%4, was lately purchased by 
T. H. Curley, of Webster, Mass., and 
it is said will be raced in fast classes 
at Eastern meetings. . 

















The pacing stallion, Joe McGregor, 

. 2:14%, worked a mile in 2:07 before 

leaving California for the Canadian 

Circuit. He is in the stable of James 
Stewart, of Los Angeles. 





BE. J. Maire, owner of the Maple Lane 
Farm, Lima, Ohio, is going to sell all 
of his horses, including the Mobels 
that Joe Gahagan has been preparing 
for the 1914 campaign. 








John Burns has two promising green 





trotters at Dufferin Park, Toronto, 
Canada, in Opera Todd by Kentucky 
Todd, 2:08%, and Princess Ouida, by 
Walnut Hall, 2:08%4. 


Judging from the way that early 
closing classes at Cranwood Park 
were patronized it is bound to be a big 
year for Al Pennock at the Cleveland 
course over which he presides. 








Henry Titer has in training at Read- 
ville the pacers, Colonel Patch, 2:17%; 
Little Helen , 2:19%; King Bogash, 
2:201%4, besides some green material 
that has showed lots of promise. 





Bizzy Izzy, 2:13%, by Escobar, 
2:13%, recently foaled a fine filly by 
Sorrento Todd, 2:11, and has been bred 
to Bergen, 2:06%. Bizzy Izzy is own- 
ed by C. D. Bell, of Council Grove, Kan. 





The Exponent, 2:11%, in the stud 
at Maple Lawn Farm, L. E. Brown, 
proprietor, Delavan, Ill., has already 
been bred to a splendid lot of record 
and producing mares and his books is 
nearly full. 

Jack London, 2:07%, now owned by 
Dr. J. H. Carmichael, of Springfield, 
Mass., will race in a match on Memo- 
rial Day at Springfield the trotter, Am- 
brose C., that is credited with a trial 
of 2:08%. 





Peacock & Biggs have 17 head of 
trotters and pacers in training at 
Chestertown, Md. The stable includes 
the record pacers, Rowdy Boy, 2:12%, 
Barnetta B., 2:13%, and Princess 
March, 2:1414. 


THE MAN WITH THE MARE. 








The man with the mare determines 
the kind of horse offered on the 
markets. On him rests the choice of 
breeding stock. The mare he fancies 
is the one assigned the duty of rais- 
ing colts, and the stallion he chooses 
to patronize ig allowed the privilege 
of perpetuating his type, says Breed- 
ers’ Gazette. 

The heterogeneous aggregation of 
horses finding an outlet in trade chan- 
nels represents the various ideas en- 
tertained by American farmers  re- 
garding excellence in horses. It woule 
seem that the continued exploitation 
of the big powerful horse by agricul- 
tural journals and draft horse shows, 
as well as the high market prices, 











Grundy, Grundy Co. 
Hickary, Hickory Co. Fair, 





Missouri County Fairs 


Andrew, Bolckow Fair Ass’n., Bolckow, W. W. 


Audrain, Mexico Fair Ass’n., Mexico, E. H. Carter, BOO: scckcccatiesees Aug. 11-14 
Bates,. Bates Co. Fair, Butler, C. E. Robbins, 7. cbc cede coeoveseseteuse +» Sept. 8-11 
Bone, Boone Co. Agr. & Mec. Soc., Columbia, B. Hatton, Sec........ July 28-31 


Boone, Sturgeon Fair Ass‘n., Sturgeon, Sam Speiman. ORs acencdvceceens Aug. 


Buchanan, Buchanan Co. Agr. & Meéec’Soc., Easton, J> P. Fe gor angel Sec..... Sept. 2-5 
Buchanan, Interstate Fair & L. 8: Show, Bt. Joseph, H. Ll. Cook, Sec....Aug. 20-25 
Callaway, Callaway Co. Fair, Bloomfield, 8S. D. Waggoner, Sec.......... Aug. 18-20 
Cape Girardeau, Cape Girardeau County — & Park Ass’n., 

Cape Girardeau, J. T. Nunn, -Jr., Sec... .... se seecesevcceees Sept. 30-Oct. 3 
Chariton, Prairie. Hill Fair, Prairie Hill, c. %. Sears, SeC....sscccscccees Sept. 3-5 
Clark, Clark Co. Agr. & Mec. Ass’n., Kahoka, P. J. Wilsey, Sec........- Aug. 25-28 
Clinton, Plattsburg Fair. Ass’n., Plattsburg, Geo. C. Bryan, Sec.....eseeees Oct. 7-9 
Cole, Centertown Live Stock Show, Centertown, R. S. Hathhorn, Sec.... 

Cooper, Bunceton Fair, Bunceton,;'B. C. Nelson, Sec.......--seeeseeevecs Aug. 25-28 
Crawford, Crawford Co. Fair Ass’n., Cuba, I. C. Walker, Sec......+.+.++- Sept. 8-11 
Dade, Dade Co. Agr. & Mec. Soc., Lockwood, Dr. R. A. Frye, Sec....Sep. 29-Oct. 2 
Daviess, Pattansburg Fair Ass’n., Pattonsbursg, R. E. ae we Sec. oeeece Aug. 25-28 
DeKalb, DeKalb Co. Agr. & L. 8. Exhibit, Maysville, E. A. Hofstatter, Sec. .Sep 2-5 
Franklin, Franklin Co. Fair, Washington, H. H. Thias, sc aeteaetts i Se 10-12 


Gasconade, Gasconade Co. Agr. Ass’n. air ag L. Haberstock, Sec..... Aug. 28-30 
Fair Ass’n., Trenton, A. 
Green, Driving Park Fair, Springfield, ig + Cain, Sec... sccccsccvees Oct. 6-10 
ermitage, U. E. 
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Howard, Howard Co. Fair Ass’n., Fayette, Jasper eee eo OO Sep. 
Holt, Nodaway Valley Agr. Fair Ass’n., Maitland, G..F. DeBord, Sec.. ieee 13. 2 
Jackson, Independence Fair, Independence, W. H. ohason, Sec. eseves ++. Sept. 1-4 
Jasper, Jasper Co. Fair, hg Miss E. R. og eg ES Pa Aug. 11-14 
Jefferson, DeSoto L. 8S. Agr. & Hort. Ass’n., DeSoto, C. J. Davidson, “Bec... Sep. 22-25 
Johnson, Chilhowee Annual Colt Si Show, Chilhowee, D. L. Alb Bec..... 
Knox, Knox City Agr. & Mec. Fair Ass’n., Knox City, Schenk, Sec.. Nei 11-14 
Knox, Knox, Lewis & Shelby Co. Fair, Newark, W. A. Henderson, Sec. .-Bep. 1-4 
Lewis, Lewis Co. Agr. & Mec. Fair Ass’n., Monticello, J. ey West, Sec......Oct. 6-9 
Lincoln, Lincoln Co. Fair, Troy, O. D. Bradley, Sec......cssseesess coos * "Aug. 25-28 
Linn, Linn Co. Fair, Brookfield, Ie. M. Rummel, Sec...seessssees o++s- Aug. 11-14 
Livingston, Chillicothe Fair Co., Chillicothe, A. M. Sheiton, Sec...sceeese- Aug. 4-9 
Macon, Callao Fair Ass'n. , Callao, B. G. Jones, Sec......sceceses Sept. 15-17 
Macon, New Cambria Fair Ass'n., ry ‘Cambria, W. EB. Howell, Bec.....Sept. 8-10 
Marion, Marion Co. Fair, Palmyra, G. B. Thompson, Sec... esccessese wept. 9-12 
Moniteau, Moniteau Oo. Fair Ass’n., California, L. B. Meyer, Sec........Sept. 2-4 
Monroe, Monroe ow Fair Ass’n., Monroe City, B. J. Alexander, Sec. eee 18-21 
Monroe, Monroe Co. oe fae ge gS og Brace, Sec....scsesceesess Bept. 1-4 
Montgomery, Montgomery Co. Agr. & Mec. Soc., 
Montqamery SRY. Geo. R. McVey, ,_ Bec.. eeeee ‘ga CO 
Osa Osage Co. ‘hast, Linn, L. Me "Lucekcentoft, BOC. sccvescceces t. 1-4 
Phelps, Pheips Oo. Agr. & Mec. Soc., Rolla, W. T. me med Sec......... Sept. 15-18 
Pike, Pike Co. Sag Pg ery ling Green, H. M. Stroth » BOC... 00000. A 18-21 
Platte, Platte Co. Agr. Mec. & Stock Ass’n., Platte City, ri O. Johnson, Prey = 2-4 
Polk, Polk Co. Agr. & Mec. Soc., Bolivar, W. U. Townsend, Sec.......,.Sept. 1-5 
Rallis, Ralls Co Fair, New London, J R. Rice, eaterceeesonesuesese 
Randolph, Clark F- OG sn w voscbevesdeous Sept. 2-4 
re) Mec, Soc., Jacksonville, Geo. W. Butler, Sec. Aug. 25-27 
Randolph, Moberly a Fair Age’n., Moberly, J. T. Hogg, Sec......+...JSuly 28-31 
Saline, Saline Agr. Fair Ass‘n., a a gy BOC... cccccceses er og | 
Scotland, Bostiond Oo Beir, Memphis, J. R. =. BoC. cecvevccccveces Dept. 1 
Scott, Tri-County Fair, we ew A. Smith, Sec......... eesccussens pras-26 
Speman, Sennen Go Age A 8., Birch Tree, 8. 8. Whitiocte, ‘deo.Be 0-Oct. 
pow ad Ihelby Co. 1 ng SP — Soc., sy. mp te —— - tes... knee tit 
van, Green , Green City, A. Jone: esccccces sAtig. 18-21 
Sullivan Sullivan he ey Pairs Ass'n., Sullivan, 3 H. Sullivan, Jr., Sec..Aug. 26-29 
&t. Louie, 8t. Louis Co. piegh Ass'n. 
Weer c Creve Fg — 2, Geo. B. Bowles, Sec......+sseesesee- Sept. 17-20 
Warren, Co. Fair, Wright hese one Wm. Heidtman, Sec...........Sept. 23-25 
Wright, Third Annual Agr. & Stock Show, Mansfield, Ernest Coday, Sec. .Oct. 15-17 
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awe BOC. cccsccedecve Sept. 
Wilson, Sec......sseccers Aug. eg Rt 
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would result in making the small 
chunk unpopular in the country. But 
farmers at this very time are buying 
small draft-bred mares for shipment 
from markets back to the country. 
These are bought mainly by those to 
whom the first cost is more important 
than ultimate returns. Frequently it 
happens that good big young mares 
get entirely away from the country 
and breeding opportunities because of 
this dime-saving and dollar-losing 
policy. The horse market sets the 
price for a big mare, and if a farmer 
will not pay it a shipper will. When 
one determines to buy a draft mare 
for farm work and breeding he might 
a3 well recognize that he will not get 
something for nothing, and that a 
good mare will be worth as good a 
price to him as to anyone elge. 

It takes a big mare to produce big 
horses, and certainly she is worth 
her price for work and breeding if 
she or a gelding like her is worth a 
similar figure for work alone. The 
man with the mare has an advantage 
over everyone else in the horse busi- 
ness; he gets the double return on 
his investment. In buying a mare one 
must figure on producing a colt that 
will be wanted by someone else if 
not needed at home. Fortunately, 
that is the safme big active powerful 
sort that will do the most farm work. 


It has been the general experience | 


that money spent for good farm mares 
has been well invested. Let the farm- 
er who is short of teams consider the 
future. 


START THE HORSES EASY. 








Do you know how much time it 
takes to get a work horse in shape for 
steady field work after being idle dur- 
ing the winter months? 

Three weeks is the minimum, ac- 
cording to James G. Fuller of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture, University of Wis- 
consin. 

“Whatever the type of work to be 
done, do not put him into hard work 
without preparation,” said Mr. Fuller 
in speaking of the rations which 
should be fed to work horses in spring. 
After being kept over winter on a 
maintenance ration consisting of corn 
stover, hay straw and a_ limited 
amount of grain, work horses should 
be placed gradually on a ration of en- 
ergy producing feeds. 

“Regular care and intelligent feed- 

ing are the essential features in suc- 
cessfully handling the work horse. If 
possible, give him a driak the first 
thing in the morning, and follow this 
with the grain ration and a limited 
amount of hay. Let him have another 
drink on the way out of the stable to 
work, and, if not too warm on enter- 
ing the stable at noon, and again at 
night. 
- “A variety of feed is important to 
the hard worked horse. A grain mix- 
ture of nine parts of oats and one part 
of bran, by weight, is an excellent 
combination. The horse should be fed 
from four to seven quarts of this mix- 
ture three times a day, the amount de- 
pending upon the size of the horse and 
the character of his work. In addi- 
tion, two or three ears of corn can be 
fed. On idle days the ration should 
be cut down about one-third in bulk 
and the grain mixture changed to 
seven parts of oats and three parts of 
bran with but little or no corn. 

“It pays to use the curry comb and 
brush. The work horse is never 
groomed too much. As far as possible 
all dirt should be removed from the in- 
ner side of the harness and the collar. 
At the beginning of the season the 
shoulders will be toughened by being 
bathed each evening with cold water. 
Farm work horses need not be shod 
except during the dry warm weather, 
but their feet should be rounded by 
means of a rasp and kept from split- 
ting or getting out of shape.” 


ye ae tad AND TROTTER. 
In the Sunday edition of the 
New York Herald, the trotting editor 
of that great daily published several 
interesting interviews he recently had 
with a number of well known horse 
dealers of the metropolis regarding 
the merits of the trotting bred horse 
and the thoroughbred in a race of 20 
miles under saddle, and, from the 
pet orm in- question, it is evident that 
opinion was about equally divided as 
te which breed would prove the bet- 








“SHOEING | 


This book, tw, out of print, ne 
$100 6 aealies pane oe 

per. copy, : postage pain” 
cangrigntind . . 


RICHARD BOYLSTON HALL 4 


4 State Street, Room 43, Boston, ee 
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g wilnele tone long Hime 
loan—you can moveon the 
land at once—you a. 
dian farm will 
independent and 


We Give You 20 
Years to Pay 


Rich Coneeneee land $11 to $30 
—one twentieth down, balance in 
ments with interest at 6%. Long bef 
final payment comes due your farm w : 
have paid for itself, : 






























For Farm Improvements Only 

No other security than the land. You 
are given twenty years to pay with inter. 
est at 6%. Incase sof approved land 
chaser, we advance live stock to 
—— $1,000 on a — basis. 

rif you want a ce alread estab- 

lished, you will find one on pan 
Made-Farm. All planned by our experts, 
and our service and advice is yours fa, 


This Great Offer Is Based 
On Good Land 


Finest on earth for general mixed farm 
ing—irrigated and non-irrigated lands, 
Located on or near railway. oa 
Canadian Westhas m t soil, 
climate, churches, public schools, 
a noe | — unexcelled trae 
portation—an years to pay. Time 
precious. rite today. 

























ter in such a test, says American Cul 
tivator. 

In view of the fact that the trotler 
holds all of the records, so far as We 
are aware, from five miles to 100 miles, 
we are led to the belief that the thor 
oughbred would not be able to hold his 
own with a great trotter after half 
the 20 miles had been traveled, and 
were it not for the fact that such a 
event would probably prove oé 
against which the Society for the Pre 
vention of Cruelty to Animals would 
have just cause for action, we should 
like to see the test made, which, @ 
say the least, would be interesting. 

As to the relative gaits—the tl 
and the canter—it would seem thatthé 
former might be the less tiring @% 
horse over a 20, or even a 10 mile 
journey, and that would really be tt 
main issue in a long distance rom 
this character. 

The mile record for a thoro 
over a circular course is about 22 s& 
onds lower than the 1:58 of our chair 
pion trotter, Uhlan, but the trotter ia 
been trained for so many years t0 

mile heats, best three in five, 
dashes of distances greater than 
mile are not very common i 
runners, that we would expect to s 
the thoroughbred wear himself out 
early in the contest, while the Da: 
ding trotter would be able to keep ® 
a@ good average clip mile after a 

H. H, Weatherly, who has had mu 
experience in long distance rac 
now at Barton, Vt., preparing @ 
by Direct, 2:05 1-3, to travel und 
dle from that point to Spring 
and is very confident that the 
capable of making the trip witt 
great hardship, and to maintain @ 
erage of about 60 miles per 
Doubtless Mr. Weatherly Oe 
pleased to have a champicn 
thoroughbred keep him companies 
an event would prove of extrem 
terest to the entire horse 
at the same time, would i nelp to 
the question as to which bree 






















horse is the better in a long “ 
contest. “4 
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» In the next three months we want to give away $10,000 worth of useful and 
yiluable presents to advertise the People’s Supply Company. We want at least one 
‘gerson in every town to have one or more of these splendid presents, and we want the 
"goed friends and readers of Colman’s Rural World to be the first to have their choice. 
‘These presents consist of Watches, Rings, Fountain Pens, Lockets, Cameras, Suits, etc. 
‘ook over the list and carefully read the description of each and see what you prefer. 
only have room to show you a few of the many presents you may select from. 

' Our offer makes it so easy to get one or more of these useful presents that every 


boy or girl, man or woman reader of Colman’s Rural World should sign the coupon be- 
iow. All we want you to do is distribute 20 of our swell Art and Religious pictures 











/qmongst your friends and neighbors at 10 cents each. These beautiful pictures are 





EM si 








42x16 inches in size, and lithographed in many beautiful colors. Nearly everybody 
can you show these pictures to will thank you for the opportunity of getting one or more 
Came TE at 10 cents each. As soon as you have distributed the 20 pictures, send us the $2.00 
wm 1® you will have collected and we will send you your choice of any one of the presents 
20 you select from our big list of premiums. 
y — BRACELET Don’t send any money. Just fill out the coupon below and mail it te 
et acme AND us, and we will send you, by mail, all charges prepaid, the 20 beautifal 
RING pictures. 


You run no risk as we take hack any you do not sell, and send 
you a-present for what you have sold. Fill out the coupon below 





ANY VALUABLE PRESENTS FR 


ican 
Watch. 


boy or girl 





is dust proof. 





A picture (reverse side 
reproduced) of our Amer- 
made late model 





Ladies’ 
OF 
Gentle- 
men’s. 
Watch 






American Model, stem-wind and stem 
set, suitable for a lady, gentleman, 
Case is embossed with a 
beautiful and chaste design, and pre- 
sents a rich and elegant appearance. 
Attractive easy reading dial, with 
hour, minute and second hands, and 





and mail it today. The coupon starts everything. 
YOUR FRIEND AT ST. LOUIS, 


People’s Supply Co., 


716 Lucas Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
richly chased border. Three-stone gold 


NOTICE We give you an extra gift of 40 Beautiful Post 
plated ring given with each bracelet. 


PEARL FOUNTAIN PEN 


' is full of pleasant surprises. 
es OM 
geek 





BRACELET AND 


Adjustable to any size wrist and 
gold plated throughout, and the fancy 
engraved links alternating with plain 
polished ones produce a very pleasing 
éffect. Ornamented with elaborate, 
fine cut, sparkling ruby stone, set in 
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; 
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The barrel 


ba 


is inlaid with 


The barrel is a genuine guaranteed hard rubber; cap is of the same material. 
mother of pearl decorations and you can see the beautiful design from the illustration. The inlaid work ig held 
in place by two fancy gold plate bands; pen point is guaranteed 14K solid. gold, and in every respect this foun- 
tain pen is first class. ; 


san Cul- 






























> trotter e 

ite Camera Outfit | BOYS! GET THIS RIFLE FREE! 

he thor- This Camera outfit * ‘ « 

hold his includes camera with ar 

half of automatic shutter, ‘comme 

ets and plates, developing 

such al tins, developer and 

- Pa fixer and full in-| Will Shoot 350 Times 

He structions. Will take AUTORA Without eloading 

3 would clear and. sharp pic- REPEATER Without Re the Air Rifle you have 

iar tures. Covered with| | works ites. f folay sutsaasicalty sat uns Winchester o 

my aT oe bet ee yk, ee 

; —_—. on un an 00 - 

he trot out BR o> maveyg wil kin, at long range, crows, oie ana 
rt Va i all kinds of small game, such as squirrels, rabbits, etc. Barrel and all working 

that n ase parts made of high-grade steel, handsomely nickel plated; stock of finely-polished 

ng to 2 = black wainut. This splendid Ribe is just what you need for target practice. No 

10 mile Made of rich German Silver which powder—no danger—yet it will shoot almost as hard and as far as a regular .22 

be the an extra finish, and is decorated ealiber cartridge rifle. It is the safest and most powerful air rifie ever invented. 

with fancy flower border. This case 
race of . 


has a mirror of good quality, and 


powder puff compartment and places 


Handbag CASH COMMISSION 



























Ce 


Gold Filled 
Ring 
Set With 
Three 
Brilliant 

Stones . 





‘Locket, Chain 


Hand engraved. C 
white stones. Locket 


from a 22-inch chain, and will 
two pictures. ‘With each locket 


and Ring 


rescent design 


set with eight extra quality brilliant 


suspended 


a 


os 


chain we also will givé an extra gift 


of one gold-filled ring 
liants. 


set with 3 bril- 











Mesh Ba 


Made of German silver, beautiful ox: 


to it is a ten-inch chain. 




















Name PRP RP ERR ERE RERRERERERE REE ERE RE RETESET REE. ERR ER ERS 


Gentlemen:—Send me 20 packages of your high-grade art and religious 
pictures, which I promise to try and sell for one @f your presenta, & 


bred tor 
quarters, dimes and nickels, also 

a wee a stron ; ; Made of seal grain with gusseted Many of our agents prefer to sell 
chal Attached to this Vanity Case 1s [ends welted, heavy cloth lining, fitted | Ur goods for a cash commission 
‘ter has Sten-inch chain. Size of case is|With pockets for mirror, bottle, coin instead of a premium. We allow 40 
to race try, purse, etc, Bag measures 101%4x8% | Per cent commission to agents who 
, while P inches and is fitted with fancy French | desire the money instead of the 
an one mp te gray silver finished frame, has a | Premium. In other words, you keep 
ith the | double strap handle. 80 cents out of every two dollars’ 
to see worth of goods you sell, and send 
If out us the remaining $1.20. If you find 
9 plod- you cannot sell all our goods you 
eep UP will be entitled to a commission on 
nile. the full amount you do sell. 
{ much 
oes, 
aa SEND NO MONEY—JUST YOUR NAME. 
1d, I. 8 Co. 
orse is 716-718 Lucas Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 
yut any 

an av 
Py promise to return all pictures I cannot sell. 
of 
7. us 
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3:Foot Telescope 
ALMOST FREE 


gees are a thousand uses for this instrument in every home 
and on every farm orranch. You can see what your neigh- 
bors sve doing who live miles away from you. It 
will bring the remotest part of your farm to your 
door.. You can tell who is in a carriage long be- 
fore they reach you. You ean view. and count 
) stock on distant parts of your farm or ranch. 
POSITIVEL - liberal manner before. ‘These telescopes are made 
by one of the largest manufacturers of Europe; 
measure closed, 12. inches,.and open over 3% feet in five sections. They 
are brass bound, brass. safety cap on each end to exclude dust, etc., with 
powerful lenses, scientifically ground and adjusted. Guaranteed by the 
maker. Everyone living in the country should have one of these-in- 
struments. Objects miles away are brought to view with astonish- 
ing clearness. 
Used as a microseope it is found of infinite value in discover- 
ing microbes and germs in plants, and seeds, etc. : 
Heretofore telescopes of this size with solar eyepiece and 
muiti-focal lenses, have sold for $8.to-$10, or-even more. We do 
net.claim our telescope is as nice and* expensive in every par- 
ticular of construction as.a $10 telescope should be; that 
would be unreasonable; but it #8 a.positive. wonder for the 
price. Each telescope 'is provided with 2 interchangeable’ 
objective. -lenses—one “for ordinary range -and hazy at- 
mosphere,»the other -for.extra long range in clear at- 


mosphere, increasing the power and utility of. Tele- 
scope about 50~ per cent. a ES | : 


Can Count Cattle Nearly 20: Miles Away. 


F, S. Patton, Kansas, says: “Can count cattle 
_hearly 20 miles away. Can .see. large ‘ranch 17 
miles east, and can teil colors arid count windows 
in the house.” ers, 


Saw an ‘Bélipse -of Sun, 


































































Such a good telescope was. never.offered in such a 





SIGN 
THE COUPON 
BELOW TODAY 


These. telescopes are 
imported from German 
manufacturers. _ They re- 

present -the-best. skill of the 
old world: ©Labor there is 
much cheaper than here, hence 
the low price at which these 
wonderful telescopes are able to 
be-sold. . We guarantee this tele- 
‘scope to be as represented in every 
way. It is marked for adjustment, 
so. that anyone can adjust it to the 
marks, and by a little practice.can reg- 
ulate the lens for various distances. 
Seores of owners of this telescope would 
not take $5 to $10 for 
their instrument, if they 
could. not. get another 


L. 8. Henry, The‘Saxon,. New ‘York, writes: 
“Your Solar eyepiece is a great thing, 1 wit- 
nessed the eclipse ‘at the Austrian _Tyrol 
coowtng sun was almost 80 per cent con- 
cealéed.” 


Could See Sun Spots. 


Rutland, .Vt.; .Peb. 16,:-1910.—Tele- 
scope arrived .O, K. --I -have seen: the 
spots on the sun for the ‘first time in 
my life—Dan C. Safford. 


EVERYBODY. WANTS - 
A GOOD TELESCOPE 





one. They give universal 
satisfaction. Everyone is 
delighted. 


LIMITED OFFER 


REMEMBER 
ts limited Send us $1.00 to pay for a one year extension on your 
Act subscription to our big farm paper Colman’s Rural World 


Quickly and 35 cents extra: to help pay mailing and packing 


charges on the complete telescope outfit, which will be sent 
postpaid (total amount to remit, $1.35). Absolute guarantee 
of satisfaction or money refunded. 





| Coupon. Order Blank. 


COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 

718 Lucas Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 

Gentlemen:—Enclosed find $1.35 for which you may extend my sub- 
scription one year to your big farm paper, Colman’s: Rural World and 
send me one of your telescopes as advertised. Telescope to be as rep- 
resented in your advertisement, both as to size and quality. 









Colman’s 
Rural World 


718 Lucas Avene, 
ST. Louis, = Mo. 
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From Producer _ 
To Consumer 


qj 





WHEN GOD IS A PARTNER, 





About a year ago we referred {) 
the proposed plan of Mr. H. Z. Duke 
a Baptist of Texas, to give, to 
progress of religion in general, th 
proceeds of his entire chain of 
nickel stores. Mr. Duke, since hi 
earliest days in business, nas always 
and most conscientiously given fig 
tenth, and even more, to the work of 
the Lord, and his still higher resolve 
of a year ago is being carried ot 
with the greatest fidelity. He hag” 
made God a partner in the splendig”™ 
business he has built up. Every pen. 
ny earned, from the thousand and one - 
things sold in the store will be used 
in Christian work. Missionaries wil] 
be supported, the needy will be com- 
forted, lessons of Christian love and 
sympathy will be taught the wayward 
and downtrodden. . As. we think about 
Mr. Duke’s commendable plan, the — 
question presents itself: “Do we real- 
ly have the right to ask God to pros- 
per us in any undertaking if we are 
unwilling to recognize his rights in 
the matter?” If our past life has 
shown our unDwillingness to “honor 
the Lord with our substance,” how can 
we expect him . to shower further 
blessings upon us? -He is entitled to 
the means -we. are. selfishly. hoarding 
—not because he really needs our lite 
tle to work out his glorious plans, but 
because he wants to develop us for 
the highest uses of the Kingdom, and 
this he can not do as long as we are 
steeped in selfishness. “If we ai 
‘close’ with God; we can not be close 
to God.” A dollar from a man or 
woman who really wants to give it, 
is more precious to him than a thou- 
sand dollars from the man who mére- 
ly gives because he can not well 
evade the persistent appeals of men. 
Exalted stewardship implies absoluté 
trust and co-operation with our Part- 
ner above. 

The above from an old _ religious 
paper has God a partner in a five- 
cent store. God and. Mr. Duke have 
been. so prosperous: that. They now 
are partners in 21 of these stores, , 

I .wonder what -Mr. ,Duke_ .would 
think if gods, kings and queens should 
decide to have these 21 stores run on 
the patronage plan? Dividends paid 
on patronage instead of Mr. Duke's 
dollars. 

For the benefit of those who wish 
to know how Equity gives the divi 
dends to the people instead of Mr 
Dukes we give below the old Roch- 
dale system of England as used by 
the Farmers’ Equity Union. ; 

We believe God would rather pe 
partner. of all the people than “just * 
one man. 

VIRGIL WIRT, 
Virden, Il. 4 

Sec. 4: Equity Exchange—As soon 
as practical each local union shall or- 
ganize an Equity Exchange. - Only 
members of the Farmers’ . Equity 
Union shall be allowed to take stock. 
The shares shall be $25 each and the 
limit four shares. The exchange shall 
be chartered by the state in which ®t 
is located. All farm produce includ 
ing live stock may be shipped out = 
Coal, flour, feed, salt, cement, ferti | 
lizer, twine, fencing, groceries, Ma 
chinery, etc., etc., may be shipped in. 
All shall be bought-and sold on @ 
safe margin. A board of five direct 
ors shall have charge of the business 
and shall hire a good manager. 0 
of the gross earnings shall be paid 
the ‘running expenses, $1.20 per alr = 
num for each regular member’s na — 
tional dues, providing he is a stock 
holder, and no dividends shall be d& 
clared on the stock subscribed. The 
running expenses and national dues 
must come out of the gross earnings— 
as elements of cost. All earning? — 
over this shall be net/ earnings 
shall be prorated among the stock — 
holders according to the amount of . 
patronage given both in buying oe 
selling during the year. The 2 
earnings shall be figured as @ I 
cent of the entire business transac 
during the year. If you have tm 
sacted $100,000 of business and haw 
$5,000 net, earnings you have 5 
cent net earnings to _ prorate, 
each. shareholder whose patre 
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990 would receive $50, etc., provid- 
ed nothing shall be paid back to any 
one until he has four shares, the 
limit. Pay him shares instead, and 
increase the capital of the exchange. 
Pay non-members as much for their 
produce as members and sell them as 
cheaply, but give them no part of the 
ponus per cent until they become 
members and stockholders. The ex- 
change Will handle every member's 
produce amd merchandise at actual 
cost, giving back all profit. It will 
make a difference between members 
and non members. You lick the farm- 
ers into line and keep them in line 
You bid for members, stockholders 
and for patronage. You bring a 
jarge volume of trade together to one 
center, which reduces expenses and 
insures success. You knock out the 
profit system which is a robber sys- 
tem and introduce the co-operative 
system, which is the salvation of the 
farmers and all wealth producers. 
The directors shall not declare not 
over 4 per cent dividends on the stock 
subscribed. 





GRASS, 





Editor Rural World:—As _ civiliza- 
tion advances it places individual and 
eollective responsibility of the grass. 
The grass today that grows along the 
lane and street belongs to the public, 
to beautify the thoroughfares. The 
western grazing land of old is owned 
and controlled by the American farm- 
er. As population becomes more; 
dense the grass must be utilized to 
more intense use to mankind. 

There was a time that grass was 
for all those, just for the asking— 
but no more; the grass farmer has 
become a specialist, for the grass 
must be left- under a grass special- 
ist—one who knows how to feed the 
teeming millions from the grass. 

The greater the population © the 
greater we are in need of direct from 
producer to consumer. 

The Farmers’ Equity Union is do- 
ing more along this line than any 
organization in this country. 

VIRGIL WIRT, 

Virden, Il. 





THE GEM OF OUR AGRICULTURAL 
LITERATURE. 


—_ 


Ingalig on Grass. 

“Next in importance to the divine 
profusion of water, light and air— 
those three physical facts which rend- 
er existence possible—may be reck- 
oned the universal beneficence of 
grass. Laying in the sunshine among 
the buttercups and dandelions of May, 
scarcely higher in intelligence than 
those minute tenants of that mimic 
wilderness, our earliest recollections 
of grass. And when the fitful fever 
is ended, and the foolish wrangle of 
the market and the forum is closed, 
grass heals over the scar which our 
descent into the bosom of the earth 
has made, and the carpet of the in- 
fant becomes the blanket of the dead. 

“Grass is the forgiveness of Nature 
—her constant benediction. Fields 
trampeled with battle, saturated with 
blood, torn with the ruts of cannon, 
grow green again with grass, and 
carnage is forgotten. Streets abound- 
ed by traffic becomes grass-grown, 
like rural lanes, and are obliterated. 
Forest decay, harvest perish, flowers 
vanish, but grass is immortal. 

“Beleaguered by the sullen host of 
Winter, it withdraws into the impreg- 
hable fortress of its subterranean vi- 
tality and emerges upon the solicita- 
tion of spring. Sown by the winds, 
by wandering birds, propagated by 
the subtle horticulture of the ele- 
ments, which are its mimesters and 
Servants, it softens the rude outlines 
of the world. It evades the solitude 
of deserts, climbs the inaccessible 
Slopes and pinnacles of mountains, 
and modifies the history, character 
and destiny of nations. Unobtrusive 
and patient, it has immortal vigor 
and aggression. Banished from the 
thoroughfare and fields, it bides its 
time to return, and when vigflance is 


Telaxed or the dynasty has perished | changes. 
“it silently resumes the throne from 


Which it has been expelled, but which 
it never abdieates: It-bears no blaz- 





_Shry of bloom to charm the sense 
With 


fragrance or splendor, but its 





PRODUCERS AND CONSUMERS 
MUST UNITE IN EQUITY. 





The December report of the Agri- 
cultural Department at Washington 
gives some very interesting facts and 
statements for both producers and 
consumers of farm products. Accord- 
ing to this report the cash income of 
the farmers is $5,847,000,000 per year. 
In the 6,000,000 farmers’ families 
there are at least 20,000,000 laborers 
earning their bread in the sweat of 
their face and their income, besides 
board, is less than $300 per year for 
each individual. This is the average. 
So more than 1,000,000 must receive 
much less than this amount. 

The report from the department 
says: “However desirable increased 
production on farms may appear to 
be from the consumers’ standpoint, it 
does not fellow that such increased 
production would result in any in- 
crease in the cash income per farm or 
per capita of farm population or that 
prices paid by consumers would be 
any lower.” 

Had the total production in 1913 
equaled or exceeded the 1912 produc- 
tion it seems probable that the cash 
income per farm would not have been 
greater and might have been less 
than in 1912; but it is extremely 
doubtful whether the cost to the con- 
sumer would have. been less, because 
retail prices were promptly raised 
on a prospect of under-production, 
but are very slow to decline if there 
is overproduction. 

The long lime of distributers and 
middiemen between the farmer and 
the consumer are in a position to take 
advantage of the market and to a 
certain extent control the market, in 
both directions, because they are bet- 
ter organized to keep informed of 
crop and market conditions and to 
act more promptly than either farm- 
ers or consumers, who are not or- 
ganized and as individuals are help- 
less. 

The high prices paid by consumers, 
ranging from 5 to 500 per cent in 
some cases more than the farmer re- 
ceives, indicate that there is plenty 
of room fer lowering the cost of farm 
products to consumers, and at the 
same time largely increasing the cash 
income per farm without increasing 
farm production. 

This condition is undoubtedly a 
marketing problem which will have 
to be solved by better organizations 
of farmers and improved methods, of 
marketing. When, as the result, of 
such organization and improved meth- 
ods, the price of farm products can 
be maintained at a higher level, with- 
out increasing the cost to consumers, 
farmers will be pustified in increas- 
ing the output of their farms with a 
fair prospect of realizing reasonable 
pay for time, labor and capital, which 
in the aggregate is enormous.” 

These statements are all included 
in the December report from our 
Agricultural Department at Washing- 
ton, and indicate the progressive 
thought of the people as _ refiected 
from our national government, 

We are informed that this condition 
is a marketing problem which wilt 
have to be solved by better organtza- 
tion of farmers and improved methods 


lem which is being slowly but surely 
solved by the Farmers’ Equity Union. 

We are working hard to build up 
50 equity exchanges around Kansas 
City, Kan. They must each have the 


are doing 
strongly or 


Now as we build up these country | 


















Reference: 






FARMERS | 
EQUITY UNION COAL 


Cantine--Semi-Highgrade 


Fro Illinois mines—New used many branches ef the Farm- 
eta inolt Feely Union te the diteneat Staten. 


Mr. C. O. Drayton, National President Farmers’ Nquity 
Union. For prices, freight rates and any desired information, 


LUMAGHI COAL COMPANY 


606 Equitable Building, 





St. Louis, Mio. 
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markets and equip them, we must or- 
ganize the Equity Union consumers in 
Kansas City, Kan. They will be mem- 
bers of the Union and will take stock 
with the country exchanges in Kan- 
sas City Equity Exchange. Consum- 
ers’ shares will be $10 each; limited 
to one share. Five dollars in cash 
must be paid on each share before 
benefits can be realized. The other 
five need not be paid in cash but will 
come to the stockholder in his pat- 
ronage dividend. 

This central exchange wil] handle 
Equity Union milk, cream, butter, 
eggs, poultry, fruit, vegetables, huney, 
meat, flour, etc. The exchange will 
buy and sell for cash; buy and sell at 
the market price; but every member 
will be given credit for what he buys 
or selis. -At the end of each year 
there is a settlement. Out of the gross 
earnings the board of directers will 
take ‘the expenses, each member’s 
dues; $1 and 5 per cent stock divi- 
dend if it is made. 

The directors can never declare 
over 5 per cent dividends on the 
stock subscribed. All over this is 
net earnings and is prorated back to 
stockholders according to the amount 
of patronage furnished by each. 

The net earnings are figured as a 
per cent of the entire business fur- 
nished by the stockholders. We will 
buy and sell just as the - system 
does, on a safe margin. We will not 
boost the price on farm produce when 
we buy it nor cut prices when- we 
sell, but we will work for a larger 
volume of trade centered in one chan- 
nel, for economical distribution by 
organizing streets as solidly as pos- 
sible, and prorate as large a patron- 
age dividend as possible to all stock- 
holders who are patrons. 

This will bring producer and con- 
sumer face to face in-the econontic 
world. it will hold them together. 
The cash patronage dividend will hold 
their patronage together. A 5 per 
cent patronage dividend will hold 
them, but the system has made such 
am extreme difference between pro- 
ducers’ prices and consumers’ prices 
that we will be able to pay back at 
least 10 per cent for patronage if we 
get a large volume of trade and good 
honest management. The extreme 
difference between producers and con- 
sumers prices will help us in hold- 
ing our members and gaining others. 

Then a farmer who sells the ex- 
change $1,000 worth of produce will 
get the market price when he sells 
and $100 more om the annual settie- 
ment day. The consumer who buys 
$1,000 worth will receive back $100 





The producer and consumer divide 
the $200 profit and make Mr. Profit- 
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it to keep bees and 
poh my tl ‘Sand for Pree 
of BEE SUPPLING aed 


BEE copy of the AMERICAN BEB 
oldest bee 


paper io Ameriss and tar 
doapenselale to tbe bee) 


Dadant & Sons, Box l,. Mamilter, Mil. 
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OZARK DEVELOPMENT. 


~ 





The Department of Development 
the Frisco Railroad reports that 
the six months ending April 
farmers were located 
lines; these farmers 
them 1,997 cars of farm 
these new-comers 
acres of land or am 
square miles. 

It is interesting oe nee oe 4 0 
percentage of this development | 
taken place in the Ozark section of 


equipment. These farmers 

and are now occupying 148,215 acres 
of land or 231 square miles of Ozark 
territory. 

This development has been carried 
on without the usual a 
rush or excitement. 
policy of the Frisco is to poh. 
velop its agricultural territory oa 

‘a 


sisting the communities 

lines in bringing in farmers of 
class that are equipped to develop it; 
men who would be assets to the com- 
munity and increase the production 


The Agricultural Branch of the De- 
partment of Development of the Fris- 
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Lowest Prices Ever Mad 


OnWorld’s Best Roofing §% 


Lightning-proot, Fire-proof, Rust-proof, 
Rot-proof, Galvanized Steel Roofing — 
Lasts as Lone as the Building Stands 


That’s the kind of roof you want to invest your money in, isn’t it? 
All roofing you have ever bought heretofore had three cost prices—the 

first cost per square laid on the roof—the cost per year for up-keep—the 

cost of property damage by leaks. Here then, is real roofing economy. 
Once you have purchased and laid Edwards Tightcote Galvanized 

Steel Roofing your roofing expense for that building is at an end for all time. 

Its cost per square is the lowest ever made. It has noup-keepcost. Its property 
rotection is absolute. Its years of service, as long as the building stands. Always 
eautiful in appearance. Guaranteed Fire-proof, and Lightning-Proof. Reducing 

the cost of your fire insurance, 
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Makes Rust-Proof Roomng 


The Edwards process of galvanizing makes the zine spelter practically one piece with the 
steel. No ordinary galvanizing can compare withit. Each and every Edwards Metal Shingle, 
Metal Spanish Tile, each sheet of Edwards Reo Steel Shingles, Grip Lock Roofing, Pressed 
Standing Seam or Roll Roofing is dipped in a bath of molten zinc, one at a time after the metal 
has been stamped and resquared. This insures a uniformity. The edges are galvanized as 
heavily as the sides, Not the space of a pin-point on the steel is exposed to the rain, snow, 
frost, acids or anything that eats or destroys a steel roof, 


ri 2 @ 
Edwards “Grin How to Test Galvanizing 
: Take a piece of any other galvanized steel, bend it back and forth several times, hammering 
it down each time. You will then be able to flake off great scales of the galvanizing with the finger 
oh nail, Apply this test to a piece of Edwards Tightcote Galvanized Steel Roofing—you’ll find no fiak- 
~aoy ing—not a space on the metal the size of a pin-point exposed to rust. 
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Prevents Warping, Buckling or Breaking—Protects Nail Holes—They Can’t Leak or Rust 


oa This device not only takes care of expansion and contraction so that an EDWARDS Steel Roof Gags 
jomnrancrergners ae Sameera oe never warps, buckles or breaks, but it is so designed that nails are driven through the under layer of § 
P= ar 8 metal only—nail holes are protected from exposure—cannot rust. No special tools or experience needed 
ES oe to lay it—anyone can do the work—lay over old shingles if you wish. 


a Reo Steel Shingles 


cost less—outwears three ordinary roofs and are your joy and pride forever. A most beautiful roof. 
No matter what kind of a building you have in mind there is a style of EDWARDS Tightcote Galvanized 
Roofing exactly suited to your needs. We manufacture and sell all of the many patterns of Edwards Reo 
Steel Shingles, V-Crimped, Corrugated, Standing Seam Roofing, Siding, Ceiling, etc., painted or galvanized, 
and all other kinds of the best grade of sheet metal building gasterial. 
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Freight Paid Factory 3 
This is positively the greatest roofing proposition ever made. You can’t afford to neglect investiga- 
tion. All we ask is a chance to prove to you that we do indeed offer the lowest prices ever made on the 
world’s best steel roofing. Won’t you write today for our freight prepaid price and be convinced. We 
; are the largest manufacturers of Iron and Steel Roofing in the world. Wesell 
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ee ae uF direct to you from the largest, most modern sheet metal plant in existence. We 
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9 ns) 0 $305 OF 9] save you all in-between middlemen’s profits. Because of our immense purchasing 
IN set estes! eaten TE power of raw materials—our wonderful manufacturing facilities and enormous out- 
#RETESETEMEAEEALAELEY §=put, our prices are rock bottom. We prepay freight and give you a binding guaran- 
eee, tee against lightning losses. 


FREE—Our Big Roofing Book—FREE 


No matter whether your building is a corn-crib, barn, shed or mansion, Don’t 
) for an instant consider investing your money in roofing of any kind until you have 
Rock Face Sidi Ss) Ws received our Roofing Book, illustrating and describing every conceivable kind of Sheet 
OCR EGE OUT ERE Ah Bie @ Metal Roofing and Building Material—special offer and free samnles of Steel Roof- 
{ @ Gad isia™ §=6ing. Postal or coupon brings FREE copy of Roofing Book No.6395 
Many patterns for aC ia} 4 : 


a, Cornere ; =—a)e Largest The Edwards Manufacturing Co., 
Makers of . 6345-6395 Pike Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
y, ; Sheet Metal . We simpl At the wok ge 
NE ieee Bullding x © We simply want the right fo prove to 


Materlaiin $F you that our prices are really the low- 
Edwar . $ g 30 S Ventatr ‘s os est ever made on the World’s 
Fireproof : ‘ade et Lp . Best Roof: ng. We have 


feeeey =o salésmen or agents 

WN | meee = but send you the proof THE EDWARDS MFG.CO. 
Steel Garase i i me © we which cannot be # 0%: thc hate ear acimagpeannes a 
: Boctoge >. I a,| guee@ = «disputedfree , freight prepaid prices and & free copy of 

If you want a garage that : Fh re = and by mail 

won’t rot, rust or burn—a building waa prepaid, 
that’s attractive, yet practically indestructible, here it is. Y 
An ‘‘Edwards’’ Ready-Mzcjie. Fire-Proof Steel Garage. \ 
Affords perfect protection with least possible investment. 
Quickly set up any place. Direct-from-factory-prices— 
$49.50 and up. Postal brings 64-page handsomely illustrated catalog. 
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